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Apparent Value 
to Advertisers 


The class of people interested in a magazine—and 
the value of such interest to advertisers—is not often 
easy to determine. 

But—in case of The Delineator, the class of peo- 
ple interested, the extent of their interest and its value 
to Advertisers is easy to determine because all litera- 
ture in The Delineator is of home interest—this 





interest has been continuous for over thirty-six (36) 
years—its growth is unquestionably apparent—and 
its value to advertisers is known to be double fold 
through association of women’s literary interests with 
their buying habits and the selling organizations of 
leading merchants. 


This Child Rescue Campaign is but one of the edi- 
Butterick Building 


Mothers all over the country are supporting the 
torial purposes of The Delineator. 
THT, 

S's TZ, 
wy me 
New York City 
F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Child Rescue Campaign of The Delineator. 
Manager of Advertising , = 
Ask Our Advertisers 
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A Surprise to Us 


We, ourselves, are astounded at the facts bear- 
ing upon our own business, which have been 
developed by the Public Service Commission. 


Their elaborate exhibit at the State Fair at 
Syracuse, shows the following extraordinary sta- 
tistics and comparisons: 

The population of New York City is 5% of the 
entire population of the United States. In the 
whole country there are 34,404 miles of Street 
and Electric Railways, of which New York City 
has 44%. But, when it comes to fare passengers 
carried on these railways, New York City carried 
17.8%, while the other lines in the state carried 
only 44%. Inother words, the traffic in New York 
City is practically four times as great per car, as 
the average of the balance of the United States. 

On this basis, if a card in the average car is 
worth 40c. per month, it should be worth $1.60 in 
New York City, yet our rates are but about 10% 
higher than for cars in the most rural districts. 

Further comparison is made by the Commis- 
sion which shows that the lines in New York City 
carry more passengers than are carried in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston, combined. 

These figures are not of our own making, but 
are public statistics issued under the highest pos- 
sible authority. 


Ward & Gow 


1 Union Square New York 
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HOW AUXILIARY KINDS OF 
ADVERTISING SHOULD 
BE DONE. 





LABELS, CARTONS, TAGS, BOXES, ETC.— 
ADVERTISING OTHER LINES IN 
PACKAGES—CALENDARS AND BLOT- 
TERS STAPLE ADVERTISING—CELLU- 
LOID NOVELTIES FOUND VALUABLE, 





By H. M. Montgomery. 

After newspaper and magazine 
advertising is all arranged for— 
or, rather, before manufacturers 
are ready for it, there are certain 
minor advertising details to be 
thought of which I have never 
seen talked about in any advertis- 
ing journal. 

Let everybody say all they want 
about the big campaigns and $1,000- 
a-week copy writing —but what 
about the little things like labels, 
shipping tags, cartons, and the 
auxiliary battery of advertising? 

I’ll tell you, a label is a mighty 
important thing. Ask your grocer 
about it. So is a carton. Some 
of these advertising men, occupy- 
ing such high and mighty seats, 
and spouting theories at the 
Sphinx Club (or chewing the 
rag over the eternal question of 
newspaper “against” magazine) 
probably despise little things like 
labels, price tags, cartons, package 
circularization, novelties, etc., but I 
suspect these very “little things” 
are holding up the bottom for 
many a weak national periodical 
campaign. 

Take the label and the carton. 
Some time ago I came up against 
the matter of labels and cartons, 
and I was amazed at the amount 
of advertising care I found it 
worth while to put into them. I 
was also amazed at the difficulties 
I had in designing and printing 
satisfactory ones. I was again 
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surprised at the results of this 
care when the goods went into the 
hands of dealers and consumers. 

We are constantly being told 
how important it is that a certain 
appropriate typographical sugges- 
tiveness go into the.ads that rep- 
resent the goods. How much care 
is then advisable for the covering 
of the article itself! 

The dealer is ambitious to make 
his store attractive. He groups 
his goods on his shelves with this 
express idea in mind. I figure that 
I have gotten thousands of dollars’ 
worth of free advertising from 
dealers who voluntarily gave my 
goods preference over others in 
display positions in their stores. 
One must remember that “all the 
world’s a stage’—an advertising 
stage. All down the line goods 
are or are not in good display po- 
sition. Even on the freight cars, 
en route, there are advertising 
possibilities, on those roads which 
allow streamers, etc., on freight. 
The very wagons of the selling 
agent’s delivery system offer ad- 
vertising possibilities. 

But all such auxiliary advertis- 
ing ranks below the looks of the 
article itself, as offered for sale. 
A unique-shaped package may be 
possible, but the important thing 
is to make the package give sufh- 
cient contrast to other goods, and 
to be a strong advertisement for 
the goods. A great many people 
are still old-fashioned enough to 
look on the package for their final 
conviction about its worth, and for 
details of various kinds. 

One of the results of neglect of 
the package is that the article, 
while being used, is stripped of 
its advertising value. It took the 
National Biscuit Company some 
years to learn that people immedi- 
ately stripped off the purple label 
of Uneeda biscuit and served it in 
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the bare package, as per instruc- 
tions, without having a jot of ad- 
vertising on it. Think of the ad- 
vertising opportunity lost of a car- 
ton on millions of women’s tables, 
with not a line of advertise- 
ing on it! To-day the cartons 
contain very inoffensive, yet ef- 
fective pressed lettering. 

Then, there is the season oppor- 
tunity. The shredded wheat peo- 
ple paste a colored sticker on their 
packages as soon as the straw- 
berry season opens, and stimulate 
the use of shreddéd wheat. Other 
concerns might find many similar 
opportunities to use packages for 
a special purpose, at times. 

There might be much more 
package circularization done. Lots 
of people use one product of a 
firm, and don’t know anything 
about the rest of them. There is 
the finest kind of prospect that if 
a consumer knows and likes one 
product of a firm, that firm has a 
strong introduction for its other 
goods. 

For any kind of goods which 
needs to be explained, and for 
many articles which need care in 
their use, it is foolish not to have 
some very high-class package cir- 
culars. A fine scheme which the 
Lefever Gun has adopted is a spe- 
cial, large and unusually durable 
tag, upon which are not only in- 
structions how to use, but an ar- 
gument for simplicity of parts, and 
how to care for the gun. The tag, 
also, serves as a guarantee card, 
and identifies gun, purchaser. and 
dealer. Nothing could be more 
simple, yet so much is accom- 
plished. 

Such details as shipping tags 
have advertising possibilities 
worth the time of the brightest 
advertising man. The wooden 
boxes or crates used by many con- 
cerns can be brought into harmony 
with good advertising by careful 
printing. 

As to novelties, there are kinds 
and kinds of them, some foolish, 
and others very good advertising. 
Among the staples, whose worth 
have been proven over and over 
again, are calendars, blotters, rul- 
ers, desk properties of many 
kinds, even pencils, and engage- 
ment calendar pads. Every office 
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man needs these things, and jx 
stands to reason that he'll use 
good material, if he can get it free 
with tasteful advertising on it. 

It would be foolish to condemn 
the rest of the ingenious and in- 
teresting novelties that are being 
offered constantly. Advertising is 
often at its strongest in the most 
unpretentious things, and I have 
had some very good results from 
a celluloid novelty that is sup- 
posed to be old and played out. 

It doesn’t make advertising men 
any cleverer to be “strong” for 
this or that form of advertising. 
I look at all these forms of ad- 
vertising as a tool box, from which 
it is my business to select the right 
tool at the right time, and to know 
them all intimately. Fancy a car- 
penter being a “strong believer” 
in chisels, as against saws! 


—_—_—_—_—-o——— 
COLGATE’S BOX FINE FOR 
MATCHES. 





CasE AND CoMMENT. 
_Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Anent your Mr, Frederick’s very perti- 
nent ‘“What’s the Matter?” article in 
Printers’ Ink for September 8th, I 
have to call your attention to the fact 
that it is not always safe to make your 
conclusions too general. Here is a case 
— it paid Colgate to advertise the 

x. 

I happened to want a_ waterproof 
match box for a canoe trip this sum- 
mer, and through Colgate’s box adver- 
— found just what I wanted—water- 
proot box with a screw top—so I paid 
25 cents for the soap, threw it away, 
(as I wear a beard) and used the box. 

I would suggest to Colgate that in 
order to get the full benefit of their 
expensive back pages, that they add a 
few lines calling the attention of sports- 
men to this use of the box. They might 
in this way sell enough soap to bearded 
prospectors and woodsmen to prove 
your argument all wrong. 

Benj. R. Briccs, 
Advertising Manager. 


tO 
PERCENTAGE PROFIT SALES 
SERVICE. 

The Ireland Sales Service, Philadel- 
phia, is canvassing on a new advertising 
proposition. It offers to put in actual 
operation a sales plan operated at the 
expense of the agency, on a basis of 
commissions on actual sales. It claims 
that one sales plan produced over 37 
per cent orders for a manufacturer sell- 
ing through dealers, and another, on 
goods sold through jobbers, brought 30 
per cent. 


The Sioux Falls, S. D., Daily Press 
Goins to mane sore 11,995 inches of 
isplay more than its competitor in tl 
first five months of 1909, - ie 
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@ The CIRCLE Magazine begs to announce in connection 
with its Annual Drug Trade Number to be issued in Novem- 
ber, that a Board of Prominent Physicians throughout the 
United States will pass upon medical preparations and pro- 
prietary articles offered to be advertised in THE CIRCLE, 
and if the majority of this Board approves, THE CIRCLE 
Magazine will be glad to include such article in its advertising 
columns. 


g Heretofore a rigid policy has ruled out most medical and 
proprietary articles. At a recent conference of our Editors 
and Directors, it was decided that such sweeping exclusion is 
unfair, and inconsistent with THE CIRCLE Plan of “What- 
soever things are just,” etc. Our medical faculty therefore will 
co-operate with us in establishing a more discriminative policy. 


@ Regarding the Druggist Number: We were very success- 
ful last year. We sent a copy of THE CIRCLE to every 
one of the 44,000 druggists in the United States. Several 
thousand druggists became paid subscribers for THE 
CIRCLE. Some of them are stockholders in The Circle pub- 
lishing Company and, naturally, will co-operate with every 
enterprise for the development of its business. Advertisers 
cannot anywhere find a more interested constituency for any 
announcement to the drug trade, the medical profession and 
the individual consumer. Every druggist in the United States 
will receive a copy of the November number of THE 


CIRCLE. 


@ Forms close October third to tenth. Rate 75 cents per line. 
Magazine page $168. Full page $378. Columns magazine 
width. 


Madison Square TH r ( LB A ee 
.  M/ E 





New York Chicago 











The October Circle, in press, breaks all our advertising records. 
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A PROGRAMME CHAMPION. 








“PRINTERS INK” CORRESPONDENT 
SAYS READERS ARE NOT DISTRACTED 
BY NEWS—ALSO THAT ADVER- 
CAN ‘SEE” HIS CIRCULATION. 





New York, Sept. 9. 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: , 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest your article regarding theatre 
programme advertising, and the two 
letters writter by your subscribers. 

In the first place, I want to put my- 
self on record as not favoring in the 
least the present style, shape and make- 
up of theatre programmes. It is true 
that there is room for vast improve- 
ment in them, just as much as there 
is still room for great changes in the 
tomer, and his wife, or his best girl. 

I was talking recently with the ad- 
vertising manager of a concern which 
is one of the largest advertisers in the 
world. He remarked that he consid- 
ered no one form of advertising en- 
tirely essential or necessary to the 
progress of their business, that he could 
drop any one style, whether it be news- 
papers, magazines, billboard, street 
cars, or theatre programmes, and by 
concentrating his efforts on the other 
mediums the results would be just as 
satisfactory. He agreed with me that 
even at present the theatre programme, 
as a source of advertising, is one of 
the best methods in the world for most 
advertisers, and why shouldn’t it be? 

The theatregoer has money—he ap- 
preciates the good things of life—he 
dresses well—he dines well—he is a 
good spender—he is wide-awake—he is 
educated—he is contented—he enjoys 
life—in other words, he is a likely cus- 
tomer, and his wife, too, or his best 
girl. 

Now, he reads the programmes—he 
must see the advertisements—he is not 
in a hurry—he is at pleasure (the time 
men really think)—the routine of busi- 
ness is far from his mind—he is not 
too deeply absorbed in a headline—a 
north pole discovery—a murder or a 
scandal to occupy his mind—so that he 
scarcely sees the advertisements before 
him. Half the fight is won when you 
find a man in the right frame of mind. 
Every salesman knows this, and appre- 
ciates it fully. 

Now, an attractive programme, well 
printed, neatly illustrated, of pocket 
shape, is sure to be read carefully, and 
taken home. The theatre programme 
needs editing—it needs good pictures, 
the advertisements of certain quack 








medicines, fortune tellers, etc., should 
be eliminated. 
I have been eighteen years in the 


aavertising business, and I want to say 
that in nearly every case the pro- 
gramme advertiser is getting what he 
pays for—just as the newspaper, maga- 
zine, street-car, or billboard advertiser 
is obtaining what he pays for. 

The theatre programme advertiser, if 
he wishes, can “see” his circulation, 
can look upon living beings actually 
handling the programmes—can count 
them as they come out—can learn the 


INK. 
seating capacity of the house. Your 
subscribers’ letters, wherein they men. 


tion receiving a sheet instead of a regu- 
lar programme at the Broadway and 
Lyric theatres is accounted for hy sim- 
ply saying that ne regular theatr: pro- 


grammes were issued during the week 
no advertiser paid out a penny. 
Tuomas F, Dany, 
Printers’ INK finds the first 


half of the above letter to be per- 
fectly harmless. The second half 
seems to have wandered astray in 
its facts, logic and conclusions. 

While it may be true that the 
theatre-goer has money, and the 
various other virtues enumerated, 
it stretches veracity to the snap- 
ping point to assert that he “reads 
the programmes.” PRINTERS’ 
INK’s esteemed correspondent 
himself clearly shows why the 
theatregoer does not read the pro- 
grammes. “He is at pleasure,” 
says the letter; “the routine of 
business is far from his mind.” 
This being the case, the last thing 
on earth he wants to be bothered 
with is an advertisement. 

After all, what’s the use of theo- 
rizing about this programme busi- 
ness? The writer went to the 
theatre the other night, got a front 
seat in the lower balcony, where 
he could get a good view of most 
of the main part of the house, and 
this is what he saw: 

Before the curtain went up—Women 
studying the styles; women talking to 
women; men talking to women; men 
talking to men; six women and_ three 
men looking at programmes, evidently 
studying the caste. 

Between first and second acts—Men 
going out; women studying the styles 
and talking; men talking; nine women 
and eight men looking at programmes. 

Between the other acts—Ditto, with 
a slight variation in number looking at 
programmes, which grew less as_ the 
play progressed. 

After the curtain -Everybody throw- 
ing down programmes and seizing hats 
and coats; three women carrying pro- 
grammes away with them. 

One Great Idea advanced by 
PRINTERS’ INK’s correspondent is 
that the programme advertiser can 
“see” his circulation and do sev- 
eral other stupendous stunts in 
connection therewith. But there’s 
one suggestion which the corre- 
spondent somehow overlooked: 
The programme advertiser can 
also ask “his circulation” as it 
leaves the theatre whether it saw 
his ad. That would be highly il- 
Juminating. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s own story of 
his African wanderings, 
running exclusively in 
SCRIBNER’S, has created 
such an enormous demand for 
the Magazine that the publishers 
are compelled to announce an 
increase in advertising rates dur- 
ing the run of these articles. 
From this date, and until further 
notice, therefore, the advertising 
rates in Scribners will be 
$300.00 flat per page—half and 
quarter pages pro rata. These 
rates will be subject oxz/y to a 
cash discount of 54. At$300.00 
per page, flat, Scribner’s Mag- 
azine offers the advertiser to- 
day publicity mmeqgualed in 
quality or extent of circulation. 


September 16th, 1909. 
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HOW CARPETS AND RUGS 
MIGHT BE ADVERTISED 
IN STREET CARS. 





IMMENSE OPPORTUNITIES FOR A 
MAKER OF GOOD CARPETS——-PRESENT 
DEFENSELESS CONDITION OF PUB- 
LIC IN CARPET MARKET—STREET 
CARS A WIDESPREAD MEDIUM, AT 
LOW COST. 





By J. George Frederick. 

What do you, or most anybody 
else, know about carpets, when 
you come to buy? 

The lady of the house usually 
drops in at a store, perhaps indif- 
ferently accompanied by her pre- 
occupied spouse; and as roll after 
roll of carpet is unfolded before 
madam’s critical eyes, on what cri- 
terion is a carpet finally selected? 
On materials, honest weaving, etc., 
do you imagine? 

You are wrong. Madam pre- 
fers a pink rose design, two feet 
wide, to a yellow grape vine de- 
sign. That is absolutely all there 
is to it. 

Maybe not quite all. Madam 
asks the salesman about material 
and wear. “Oh, yes, it'll wear all 
right,” he replies, and that’s about 
all she can get out of him, because 
that is about all he knows. 

How does this compare with al- 
most every other important line 
of goods which madam _ buys? 
Would she buy “a soap,” or “a 
bottle of catsup,” or almost any 
other piece of important goods? 
Not at all. She uses a branded 
article, because she has confidence 
in the maker. She is getting a 
standard of known value when 
she buys. 

When you come to think of it. 
there is no article which it is more 
to the interest of the consumer to 
buy on known standards than car- 
pet. If ever anything gets wear, 
it is a carpet. You tread on it as 
long as it will stand treading, 
and look decent. Very often that 
is a miserably short time, and the 
good looks which were so alluring 
under the drop light in the sales- 
room are gone like the mirage in 
the Arctic regions, after it has 
been used but a little while. 

The carpet industry is getting 
stronger and stronger in this 





country—growing more rapidly 
than very many other industries, 
Other countries find each year a 
greatly decreased market for car- 
pets in this country. Thirteen 
and one-half million dollars’ 
worth of wool carpets used to be 
imported by us not longer back 
than 1904, whereas we now buy 
only something over nine million 
dollars’ worth abroad. 

The number of establishments 
are slowly decreasing in this coun- 
try, but more concentrated manu- 
facture has been the result, and a 
higher average of attractiveness 
and workmanship has been accom- 
plished. About 139 manufacturers 
are now making wool carpets 
while 360 of more are making rag 
carpets (many of them very small 
concerns). A total of $61,586,433 
worth of carpets (not rag) was 
made in 1905, which is about dou- 
ble what was made in 1880. 

Why is it that almost uniformly 
there is no carpet advertising—no 
effort to make a reputation with 
the consumer for certain lines? 

Reputation of the manufacturer 
or merits of the goods do not 
have, at present, any bearing on 
retail sales of carpets and rugs, 
because the public is not ac- 
quainted with either. The pur- 
chaser must rely on the dealer, 
and trust to Providence. 

If any one thinks this is due to 
accident or oversight, he is badly 
mistaken. If you were to ask a 
carpet manufacturer to advertise, 
he would tell you that he does not 
need to—that he is doing enough 
business without the aid of pub- 
licity. .He argues that he has the 
trade well in hand now, and is 
prospering, and that the carpet 
trade presents a unity and solidar- 
ity of. interest and organization 
which has no need for the “dan-‘ 
gerous experiment” of going to 
the consumer. 

There is only one American 
manufacturer of carpets who has 
invested any money in advertising 
to reach the general public, and 
his campaigns include only a small 
number of popular magazines 
and are carried out for the pur- 
pose of adding to the number of 
retail dealers handling his product, 
and not to build up a consumers’ 
demand for his goods. This man- 
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ufacturer has not 
been greatly in- 
terested in wheth- 
er advertising to 
the public pays in 
any way except 
through the influ- 
ence it exerts on 
the retail dealer. 

Consequently, 
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You Can Never Buy Wrong 


on the “ Ellis”? Name 


Your carpet dealer will tell you 
so—if he knows his business, 

“Ellis’’ ‘woven on every rug and 

every yard of carpet is your pro- 


tection against nameless carpets 
that go to pieces and fade soon 
after you buy. It’s cheaper to 
buy ‘‘Ellis’’ goods—see that your 





the carpet trade 
offers practically 
a virgin soil to 
the one who will 
till it with adver- 
tising. Carpets 
have been sold 
for a long time 
without adver- 
tising, and it 
looks as if it 
would take a 
herculean prod to 
change the tune . 
of the manufac- Jef dealer 6. 
turer, but the 7s 

carpet business is 
certain to under- 
go the selfsame 
experience 


Pe ae 





dealer gives them to you. 








Only pure worsted, not shoddy or waste, 
makes a carpet worth your money. 

Generous, 
bone combined with the finest taste in de- 
sign—‘‘Ellis’’ carpets are tne only carpets 
worth a name woven on every yard. 

Every price and style at your 


igh ‘“‘pile,’’ strong carpet back- 





of many other 
lines of goods. 
One of these fine 
days one maker 
will begin to ad- 
vertise, and he 
will speedily 
bring about such 
results as will 
make advertising 
a necessity for 
other manufac- 
turers, with the 





The Rug You Want 


—not the one of unknown ma- 
terials and maker—but the one 
with ‘Ellis’? woven on back— 
guaranteeing real worsted, fast 
colors that wear, high, soft 
“pile,’’ and the most beautiful 
designs made. Royal Wilton 
Brussels, Axminster, etc, 


Every style, size and price— 

be insistent at your 

dealer’s. ere oF eS 
fea oe he BO 








consequent rf e- 
alignment of the 
whole carpet bus- 
iness on an ad- 
vertising basis. This is quite as 
much bound to come as_ the 
abandonment of oil for gas and 
electric light. Modern trade re- 
lations demand it. 

The big carpet companies are 
all very wealthy, but if any adver- 
tiser were to enter the field, the 
only way in which they could pro- 
tect themselves would be by ad- 
vertising. They frankly admit 
that the public knows little or 
nothing about carpets, and that 
their own trade-marks are of 
merely nominal value now, but 


THREE IMAGINARY CAR ADS FOR CARPETS AND RUGS 


they maintain that as long as the 
public will buy without knowing, 
it would be absurd to begin to 
give information, In other words, 
they are all sitting on a keg of 
powder, enjoying themselves, say- 
ing why not sit here, since the 
powder isn’t exploding? But wait 
till some careless chap comes 
along with the advertising torch! 

It may be suggested that the 
manufacturers could, by coming 
to an understanding among them- 
selves, keep any manufacturer 
from advertising, but the oppor- 
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tunity is so inviting that when the 
right individual decides to grasp 
it, he won’t readily let go, and if 
he does, others will quickly step 
in, to go on where he left off. 
Then too, the rivalry to secure 
the dealers’ favor is keen, even at 
present, and will not permit of so 
thorough an understanding as to 
bring the manufacturers together. 

Salesmen know as little about 
the quality or make of carpets as 
do the customers. It is a rare excep- 
tion that a salesman can tell the 
particular make of carpet he is 
showing. Nine out of ten carpet 
salesmen ascertain what the cus- 
tomer wishes to pay for a carpet, 
and then depend entirely upon 
the pattern and co!or to complete 
a sale. The purchaser does not 
know whether she is buying a $30 
carpet for $60 or an $80 carpet for 
$50. 

\Advertising can radically change 
these conditions. The first princi- 
ple is that a manufacturer should 
make his name and trade-mark 
familiar to the public. The first 
manufacturer to do this will de- 
velop an immense trade, and get a 
“lead” which will compel them all 
to look like camp followers. 

But, after making his own name 
and trade-mark known, he can 
have a different name for each 
grade of carpet. He can impress 
on the public the protection of- 
fered purchasers of his carpets. 
The advertising can inform the 
purchaser that the “Ralo” is the 
best grade of Brussels; that it 
contains so much wool, and sells 
for such a price. If a purchaser 
knows this when looking at car- 
pets, the salesman can’t charge 
any price he sees fit for the 
“Ralo.” Every grade of carpet 
could be labeled, and made known 
to the public, which, at best, now 
knows only the divisions, and 
nothing of the qualities. 

The weight of wool in a carpet 
is what determines the price to 
the retailer, but what makes the 
price to the retailer’s customer the 
retailer alone knows — certainly 
the customer doesn’t. 

An educational campaign, car- 
ried out by any manufacturer, is 
absolutely sure to be the cause of 
an upheaval in the carpet trade. 
The conditions governing the car- 
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pet business now are much the 
same as prevailed in the textile 
field a few years ago, when the 
textile manufacturers didn’t be- 
lieve that advertising could bene- 
fit them. The public didn’t know 
what it was buying in textiles, but 
it knows now, despite the fact 
that many retailers did what they 
could to keep the manufacturers 
from throwing light on their prod- 
ucts. Some dealers don’t want 
manufacturers to advertise car- 
pets, because they think they make 
more by being allowed to fix 
prices to suit themselves, but the 
manufacturer who advertises will 
build his business on the demand 
of the public, and not on the 
whims of the unprogressive re- 
tailers. Incidentally, he will no 
longer be at the mercy of this 
class of retailers, but will have an 
identity of his own, with which 
he can still further, and more ag- 
gressively develop demand for 
American carpets at the expense 
of imported goods, 

The carpet manufacturers spend 
a vast amount of money to secure 
dealers’ orders. Not long ago, a 
manufacturer distributed among 
retailers many thousands of books, 
advertising his carpets. Each 
book cost nearly two dollars. This 
is only an example of the cost of 
selling carpets to dealers, which 
would be eliminated if a consum- 
ers’ demand were created. The 
great game now is “catch the re- 
tailer,’ who naturally is having 
high jinks in his free and easy 
position, made possible by lack of 
any educational advertising mak- 
ing choice possible on the part 
of the public. 

The accompanying street-car 
cards show some suggestions of 
how carpets could be advertised. 
A few points about which the pub- 
lic would be pleased to know, 
tersely told in the cars of a few 
first-class cities, would soon con- 
vince carpet manufacturers of the 
possibilities in advertising car- 
pets. The campaign is simple, and 
needs no great explanation. With 
booklets for the consumer, instead 
of for the dealer, and with proper 
sales co-operation in the store (a 
vital thing in carpet buying), an 
advertised carpet just simply can’t 
help making a success. 
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MONG the important newspapers of the country 
Ait CINCINNATL ENOUIRER occupies a 
unique place. 

Its fame and prestige is world-wide and it is ex- 
ceptionally strong in Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Kentucky, 
lowa and West Virginia. 

The WEEKLY ENQUIRER changed its form re- 
cently and extended its scope. Its present form and 
make-up is very attractive, and we are now waging 
a subscription campaign which will undoubted y resuit 
ina largely increased subscription list 


THE CINCINNATI 
WEEKLY ENQUIRER 


is now a weekly magazine, each issue being equal in 
quality and quantity of reading to the best monthlies. 


Subscription price for 52 issues is 
$1.00 per year 


As a means of reaching the thrifty farmers and 
housewives of the territory above mentioned, the 
WEEKLY ENQUIRER is unexcelled. 

Rate for the present, 25 cents 
per agate line, flat 


General advertisers and mail-order advertisers wish- 
ing to secure a permanent patronage will do well to 
contract at the present rate. 

Sample copies can be had on request. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Advertising Representatives 


Tribune Building Tribune Building 
New York : Chicago 
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THE NORTH POLE DISCOV- 
ERIES AND THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





EVENT OF THE DECADE GIVES BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR NEWSPAPER HUS- 
TLE—THE “TIMES’” AND “HER- 
ALD’S” BIG BEATS—HOW THINGS 
WERE DONE. 





The discovery of the North Pole 
—the event for which the world 
has waited for centuries—gave the 
opportunity for two of the biggest 
newspaper “beats” in history. 
Within a few hours after Dr. 
Cook’s first message from the 
frozen north had electrified the 
world 2,000 words came from 
Lerwick, Shetland Islands, were 
printed in both the Paris and 
home edition of the Herald, 
and immediately reprinted in all 
parts of the globe. 

No official statement of the 
amount paid Dr. Cook for this 
dispatch has been made, but a 
friend of the explorer is said to 
have declared that the physician 
received $3,000, only to receive 
a much larger offer soon af- 
ter he had accepted the Her- 
ald’s terms. Later the Herald 
secured a more detailed account 
from Dr. Cook, and this has been 
printed in instalments during the 
last week. 

On September 6th, Peary ar- 
rived at Indian Harbor, Labrador, 
and flashed the world that he had 
reached the Pole, and had “nailed” 
the Stars and Stripes to it. This 
gave the New York Times, which 
had advanced Peary $4,000 before 
he left the United States, its 
chance to score the second big 
North Pole “beat.” 

Peary sent an 8,000 word story, 
which the Times printed in instal- 
ments, and which was also printed 
simultaneously in papers in vari- 
ous parts of the world which had 
arranged for the rights. 

In order fully to protect its 
copyright, the Times first went 
through the formality of printing 
the story in pamphlet form. This, 
however, did not prevent the New 
York World and the Sun from 
publishing Peary’s account, taken 
from the London Times and ca- 
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bled back to New York. The 
Times endeavored to enjoin these 
newspapers, but Judge Hand, in 
the United States District Court, 
decided against that newspaper's 
copyright contention, on the 
ground that Peary had not given 
the publishers the right to issue 
his story in pamphlet form. 

In Chicago, court action was 
likewise instituted by the Tribune, 
which had secured the rights to 
the Peary story, against the Ex- 
aminer and other papers. There 
Judge Grosscup upheld the copy- 
right, declaring any paraphrases 
of the original dispatch to be 
piracy. 

Peary filed his dispatch with the 
wireless operator at Battle Har- 
bor, September 7th, and it was 
sent, letter by letter, to Cape Ray, 
N. F. It was transmitted from 
there to Port au Basques by the 
Newfoundland Government line; 
thence to Canso, N. S., by Govern- 
ment cable, and from Canso to the 
Times office, direct by Commercial 
Cable. This meant that the mes- 
sage had to be relayed four times, 
twice over a territory affording a 
single wire. The operators worked 
in alternating “tricks” at the relay 
points, at times waiting hours 
without receiving a word, owing 
to wire interruption to the line. 

In striking contrast was the way 
the narrative was re-transmitted 
to various papers in this country, 
Canada, and Europe. A close ap- 
proximation shows that the Times’ 
operators sent direct during the 
nights of September 8th, 9th, and 
1oth, 350,000 words, the business 
being transmitted within nine 
hours, all told. 

A feature of the general scram- 
ble for news that followed Dr. 
Cook’s first message was the dis- 
patching of hundreds of corre- 
spondents to Copenhagen to inter- 
view the explorer. Many of the 
newspaper men never got there 
at all. One prominent daily fea- 
tured in big type in its Sunday 
issue a story from its man in Eu- 
rope, who never ry near Cook, 
and simply “faked” 

The Boston Post a the only 
newspaper in the country to print 
both the stories from their direct 
sources, 
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AThin Scheme That Failed 














Extract from letter to advertisers by Deseret News, Salt Lake City. 


“The Herald, as the leading Democratic paper of this section 
for forty years past, had built up a strong clientele, especially 
among the Mormon Democrats, who will now be left without an 
organ, 

“We feel that it is not too much to say that a great propor- 
tion of these readers will naturally come to the Deseret News.” 





No shrewd advertiser has yet been fooled by such a 
pathetic attempt to pick some crumbs from presperity’s 
table on-a “political” excuse. The subscribers of the 


Salt Lake City 
Herald-Republican 


take it because it is a splendid newspaper; the adver- 
tisers advertise in it because it has a guaranteed cir- 
culation exceeding that of any other two Salt Lake 
Dailies. It is carrying an average of 12 columns more 
advertising daily than its nearest competitor. 


Its Circulation is Daily, 17,555 
Sunday, 27,800 


Average amount of advertising carried daily, on a 
column for column basis from August 14th to and 
including August 31, 1909. 

HERALD-REPUBLICAN TRIBUNE NEWS _ TELEGRAM 
68 Cols. ©  S6Cols. 44} Cols. 333 Cols. 


Herald-Republican excess 12 Cols. 233 Cols. 34,1; Cols. 





Facts and figures like these can’t be ignored—the 
new ownership, standing for the most progressive 
policies in newspaper publishing, is certain to greatly 
increase the paper’s influence and therefore its adver- 
tising value. It remains the one paper with which 
Salt Lake City can be rightly covered. 

On the next two pages are given additional informa- 
tion about Salt Lake City and the HERALD- 
REPUBLICAN. Advertisers should use the HER- 
ALD-REPUBLICAN. 
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SALT LAKE CITY# 
The Heraldke 















Salt Lake City at the present time—September, 
1909—has a population of 110,000 people. It 
The Smelters near Salt Lake City are amongst the iy 
largest and most prosperous in the entire West. LIC 
Various kinds of manufactories are established prac 
here and give employment to a great many wage- RE: 
earners and at better salaries than they could obtain 0 
in Eastern Cities at the same kind of labor. pre 
The stores are fully equal and in many instances dup 
superior to those of an Eastern City of same size. bin 
This is because the people who patronize them want 1 
the best that can be obtained, and are willing to pay LI 
the price. pul 
Thousands of people from the territory around Salt J 
Lake City make practically all their purchases here. . 
This includes the rich mining districts of which the 
Salt Lake City is the center. bes 
This is a city that is progressive and growing rap- the 

idly, and one that every manufacturer who advertises 
should be interested in. - 
The money is here and the people are willing to sa 

spend it.. All you have to do, Mr. Advertiser, is to 
tell them why they should spend a share of it for your A 
goods— th 
AND bi 

There is only one way to tell them about your 

goods and that is through the HERALD-REPUB- 
LICAN. | oN 
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Republican 


—Utah’s Greatest Newspaper— 

It covers this field completely. 

The combination of the HERALD and REPUB- 
LICAN means that an advertiser can now reach 
practically every family by using THE HERALD- 
REPUBLICAN. 

Owing to the thoroughness with which each paper 
previously covered its field, there was hardly any 
duplication of circulation when the two papers com- 
bined. 


This combination gives the HERALD-REPUB- 
LICAN more circulation than any other two dailies 
published in Salt Lake City. 

This statement we guarantee. 

THE HERALD-REPUBLICAN will print all 
the news absolutely unbiased and will make it the 
best newspaper published in this country in a city of 
the same size. 

The fact that it is carrying an average of 12 col- 
umns more than its nearest competitor should be of 
interest to the Foreign Advertisers. 

Be sure and see that Salt Lake City comes in for 
a share of your Fall and Winter appropriations and 
tht THE HERALD-REPUBLICAN is used to 
bring you results. 


_ Foreign Representatives 


HAND, KNOX & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
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INGENIOUS ELECTRIC AD- 
VERTISING. 





TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, A RE- 
MARKABLE NIGHT ADVERTISING 
CENTER—CLEVER “HEATHERBLOOM” 
AND “C, & C. GINGER ALE” SIGNS— 
GROWING APPRECIATION OF THIS 
FORM OF ADVERTISING. 


By F. E. Dayton. 

The wizards of electricity who 
fashion electric signs have been 
doing some wonderful things of 
late. Down on the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City, a Cincinnati beer 
bubbles up from a bottle and emp- 
ties itself into a glass. The beer is 
depleted in the bottle, and the 
glass fills. It is calculated to drive 
the tired walkers into the thirst 
parlors for refreshment, and the 
sign certainly offers a powerful 
suggestion. 

Also, on the boardwalk, at 
Atlantic City is the illuminated 
sign of the Gillette safety razor. 
This sign must burn up a lot of 
“juice,” since it contains hundreds 
of lamps. The color scheme is 
harmonious, and the flasher serves 
to rivet attention of passers. The 
Brighten garter has a giant leg, 
apparently suffering from _ ele- 
phantiasis, decorated with a bi- 
hued sock. 

Electric signs, of course, make 
the “Great White Way” what it is, 
and upper Broadway, in New 
York, is sporting some of the most 
interesting electric signs ever made 
just now. Times Square 1s a 
veritable night serenade of adver- 
tising, its electric signs being so 
ingenious as to rouse interest in 
the most blasé metropolitanite. 
There is the sign of Heatherbloom 
skirts on the roof of the low 
building at Forty-second Street 
and Seventh Avenue, close to 
Broadway. This sign first shows 
a young woman caught in a wind 
storm. You can almost feel the 
wind blowing on you as you go by, 
so realistic is the effect. Then, 
when the flasher begins, it is seen 
to be raining, literally cats and 
dogs. 

The electricians have done a 
splendid work in concocting this 
sign, and they have been aided by 
draughtsmen of real ability, for 











the drawing of the figure is ex- 
cellent, and the appreciation of 
color values is keen, Times Square 
makes a fine location for the pic- 
ture, and the little lady crossing 
the street in the rain looks ag if 
she belonged there and the nat- 
ural thing was happening to her. 

Cantrell & Cochrane, of Belfast, 
make a lively ginger ale, but it is 
not nearly as fiery as the electric 
sign of “C. & C.” ginger ale that 
illuminates the other end of Times 
Square. This sign is built on 
something of the same plan as the 
Moerline beer sign at Atlantic 
City. It shows a bottle of the tem- 
perance drink with the gases 
blowing the cork sky-high and 
shoots of effervescent life fol- 
lowing fast, and then concluding 
with the tittillating foamy over- 
flow about the neck of the bottle. 
The. coloring of the sign is very 
good, when lighted up of a dark 
evening. 

Mere size and a bubbling foun- 
tain distinguishes the electric sign 
of the “Follies of 1909,” at the 
New York Theatre roof. The ty- 
pographic arrangement is not par- 
ticularly good, and could have been 
improved upon, but the sign is per- 
haps the largest that has ever been 
erected in New York, and inter- 
esting, therefore. The letters are 
very large and legible, and are con- 
tained within a zigzag border of 
red lights, with a fountain of yel- 
low lights playing yellow water— 
perhaps some wine agent’s cham- 
pagne—into the air. 

Theatres are good patrons of 
the electric signist’s art. The 
Shuberts have a very clever sign 
on the Casino’ corner, depicting in 
lights the “Hello People” scene 
and song from the musical comedy 
“Havana.” A silk-hatted Johnny 
sits on the newel post of a stair 
rail, holding aloft a bunch of rib- 
bons, which trail off to girls 
seated on stairs about. The loca- 
tion of the sign, at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Broadway, on the round 
corner of the building, has miuch 
to do with its success. 

Those persons who come up the 
lower New York bay are reminded 
that “the flavor lasts,” and cau- 
tioned to look for the spear in se- 
lecting a mouth-filling edible of 
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chicle to chew by a giant electric 
sign, located on the roofs of the 
great warehouses on the Brooklyn 
water front. If they turn west to 
escape this admonition, there is the 
Colgate clock, to record the pass- 
ing minute, and the name “Cof- 
gate” in a blaze of light. The 
trains that pass Ilion, N. Y., in the 
night shine in the reflected illumi- 
nant of the Remington typewriter 
sign, running the length of the big 
factory. The circulation of Hearst’s 
American is brilliant in huge fig- 
ures, flashing from the roof of 
Hearst’s building, in Columbus 
Circle, New York. 

These are electric signs which 
are distinguished for their size or 
clever design or novelty in flashing 
arrangement. The country is full 
of smaller signs which are plain 
signs, illuminated so as to possess 
a reading value at night. Some of 
these show two electric rats chas- 
ing each other over a treadmill 
path. These rat signs should be 
popular with lady hairdressers, but 
they are the mainstay of the pain- 
less dentists. 

Some cities have made efforts to 
prohibit the use of electric signs, 
and most cities provide regulation 
for the proper inspection of the 
supporting structures. Since these 
signs are of great weight, and if 
insecurely put up would be a pos- 
sible hazard, it is well that such 
regulation obtains. Forcing their 
erection upon private property, and 
not allowing them to stick over the 
streets is a question which is con- 
tinually being agitated. It is a 
fact, however, that there is a great 
decorative value in light, a truth 
which many of the best artists ad- 
mit, and, aside from the advertis- 
ing value of such signs to the indi- 
vidual, a mass of such signs im- 
prove business conditions in a dis- 
trict, and lengthen the hours in 
which business may be engaged. 

——__—__+o-+—__ 


The Sitmplifieq Spelling Board has 
begun its second campaign of advertis- 
ine urging the adoption of-shorter spell- 
ing. Several display pages have been 
used and it is understood that some 
others are to follow. An _ eight-page 
magazine called The Simplified Spell- 
ing Bulletin has been started, edited by 
ssenry Gallup Paine. A more aggres- 
sive campaign than ever is now to be 
made with the ultimate hope of influ- 
encing a majority of publications and 
individuals to adopt the spelling list. 
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BIGGS, YOUNG, SHONE & CO. 
IN ARRANGEMENT WITH 
FRANK SEAMAN, INC. 





TWO WELL-KNOWN AGENCIES JOIN 
FORCES—UNITED VOLUME OF BUSI- 
NESS BETWEEN FIVE AND SIX 
MILLIONS—NO CHANGES IN PER- 
SONNEL OF EITHER AGENCY AT 
PRESENT, 





Perhaps the most interesting 
advertising agency announcement 
for several years is that of the 
business arrangement effected a 
few days ago between Biggs, 
Young, Shone & Co. and Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 

The large expense of maintain- 
ing two large advertising offices 
is thus saved through the making 
of a combined single organization, 
and hereafter all business of Biggs, 
Young, Shone & Co. will be placed 
by Frank Seaman, Inc. 

It is stated that the com- 
bined volume of business of the 
two agencies for the coming year 
will amount to between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000, and will consist of 
an unusually high-class list of ac- 
counts. The American Tobacco 
Company account, said to be the 
largest in the country; Colgate & 
Co., Eastman Kodak Company, 
Crystal Domino Sugar, Stude- 
baker Automobile, Old Dutch 
Cleanser, Du Pont Powder, Regal 
Shoes, R. & G. Corsets, Ingersoll 
Watches, and many other large 
and interesting accounts are placed 
by the new arrangement. 

“Our arrangement with Frank 
Seaman, Inc.,” says H. A. Biggs, 
“will enable us to increase our 
efficiency to our clients and at the 
same time reduce our overhead 
expenses and greatly increase our 
net income. In making this ar- 
rangement I was particularly care- 
ful to satisfy myself as to the 
class of accounts handled by Frank 
Seaman Inc., and also as to the 
service, it gave. Since éffecting 
the arrangement I am glad to say 
that I have found the Seaman ser- 
vice to be even better than I 
anticipated.” 
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Rudyard Kipling says: 

In a recent personal letter to the editor of Orange Judd Trio: 
“J am very much interested in your schemes for industrial 
(notably agricultural) education. The one thing which up to 
date has saved the world from moral ruin is the fact that cows 
must be fed seven days in a week.” Mr. Kipling is unique 
as an observer and philosopher and thus expresses in a novel 
manner the fundamental truth that agriculture is the basis of 
civilization. He also recognizes the power and influence of 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
TRIO 


Those Three Big Agricultural WeekliesSthat typify the highest 
ideals of farm papers and which are noted for their very 
practical work in uplifting the farmer. 


They are also noted for their exceptional value as advertising 
mediums, as is proved by their carrying advertising, not only 
of the best known firms that deal in agricultural goods, but 
also some of the shrewdest general advertisers—the business 
that used to be seen exclusively in magazines. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the central West; American 
Agriculturist the middle and southern states; New England 
Homestead the New England states. Circulation 250,000 


copies weekly guaranteed—the very best farmers, too. 


It will pay you to advertise in farm papers that enjoy such 
high prestige as Orange Judd Trio. Ask for our rates. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
148 Maroc Bi Building 439-441 Lafayette Street 57 Wet Wet St. 
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LORD & TAYLOR—WHOLE- 
SALERS WHO ARE IM- 
PORTANT ADVER- 
TISERS. 


WHOLESALING ADVERTISERS RARE— 


UNUSUAL ADVERTISING OPPORTU- 


NITY FOR DISTRIBUTORS—LORD & 
TAYLOR SECURING MORE LOCAL 
ADVERTISING FOR “ONYX” AND 
“ MERODE”’ BRANDS—STREET CAR 
AND GENERAL ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Jobbers and wholesalers have 
been much criticised for stag- 
nancy and worse ever since ad- 
vertising has become a_ strong 
manufacturing policy. Among the 
hundreds of large and important 
distributors there have been few 
who realized their exceptional ad- 
vertising opportunities. 

Jobbers “brands” there are by 
the thousand—but they are brand- 
ed more for trade identification 
than for the consumer identifica- 
tion. What is a “brand” to a 
consumer, when he has no fur- 
ther information? 

Considering that the wholesale 
distributors represent the selling 
end of manufacturing to a con- 
siderable, sometimes entire extent, 
it is most surprising that they 
have not realized their strategic 
position. Since a_ trade-mark 
means a Standard of quality rather 
than mere making by any partic- 
ular manufacturer, the wholesalers 
have had in their hands an en- 
viable chance to create the stand- 
ard of quality through a consum- 
er trade-mark and secure distribu- 
tion for it through their own or- 
ganization. Manufacturers who 
are willing to sink their own in- 
dividuality and make the goods 
can always easily be found. 

However, there are a few con- 
spicuous exceptions among whole- 
salers to the general semi-antag- 
onism and miscomprehension of 
advertising. Among these are 
Lord & Taylor, New York, who 
are wholesale distributors, depart- 
ment store owners, and local and 
general advertisers, all in one. 

It was rumored during the tariff 
controversy that Lord & Taylor, 
importing a quarter of all the ho- 
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siery coming to the United States, 
would be hard hit by tariff re- 
strictions, and that advertising 
would be curtailed. On the con- 
trary, Lord & Taylor say they 
expect to import more fine hosiery 
under the new tariff than under 
the old, and consequently to ad- 
vertise also more extensively. 
““Onyx’ hosiery has been on 
the market for twenty years or 
so,” says George A. Weinman, ad- 
vertising manager. “ ‘Merode’ un- 
derwear is approximately ten 
years younger. The business in 
each started in a small way and 
has now grown to enormous pro- 


74 
“Onyx” # Hosiery 


N PARIS the Semi-Annual Sales at the “Big Shops” 
are called “OCCASIONS.” They offer great attrac- 
tions in the way of bargains, and crowds flock to them. 
The use of “ONYX” HOSIERY is a constant 
“OCCASION” and upon more intimate acquaintance, 
the wearer: will hasten to repeat these “Occasions” again 
and again. 








“ONYX” quality is appreciated by all womea who 
have had “OCCASION” to test it. Are you familiar 


with the “ONYX” Brand? If not, make an 
“OCCASION.” Try one or all of the numbers 
described below. 















Lord & Taylor Walsae Drsrbewn New York 











MAGAZINE AD FOR “ONYX” HOSIERY. 


portions. Every indication is that 
present sales of about $7,000,000 
in both specialties will soon be 
left far behind. 

“Our trade in these two brand- 
ed textiles has been built up en- 
tirely as the result of persistent 
advertising and strong sales or- 
ganization. What has been ac- 
complished, of course, could never 
have come to pass if we hadn’t 
had something of real merit to 
advertise and to sell. Having the 
merit, it has been judicious, con- 
tinuous advertising that has been 
the chief factor in Lord & Tay- 
lor’s success. 

“The first advertising of ‘Onyx’ 
hosiery was done in a very small 
way in 1887. We then used a lit- 
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tle space in the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist and the Dry Goods Chron- 
icle, our entire advertising expense 
not being more than $17 to $50 a 
*week. About 1891 or 1892 we got 
up our courage and actually spent 
as much as $4,000 on various 
forms of advertising. This was 
altogether to the trade, mostly in 
the form of electrotypes for deal- 
ers’ use, circulars and other trade 
helps. 

“In June, 1895, Lord & Taylor 
contracted for space in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for ‘Onyx.’ This 
was the concern’s first magazine 
advertising. Since then the use of 
magazine space has gradually ex- 
panded until a very large part of 
the present annual advertising ex- 
penditure of from $100,000 to 
$125,000 goes into mediums of this 
character. Newspapers have never 
been used for our national adver- 
tising, although many dry goods 
merchants scattered throughout 
the country have from time to 
time given publicity in their news- 
papers to our brands. 

“The magazines and weeklies 
used chiefly for carrying ‘Onyx’ 
and ‘Merode’ advertising to-day 
are the Associated Sunday Maga- 
sines, American, Atlantic Monthly, 
Burr McIntosh Magazine, Coun- 
try Life in America, Churchman, 
Cosmopolitan, Collier's, Dress, 
Butterick Trio, Vogue, Every- 
body’s, Good Housekeeping, Har- 
ber’'s, Home Neediework, Home 
Magazine, Housekeeper, Independ- 
ent, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
McCail’s, McClure’s, Munsey’s 
Putnam's, Outlook, Philistine, Pic- 
torial Review, Paris Modes, Pa- 
cific Monthly, Red Zook, Review 
of Reviews, Scribner's, Smart Set, 
Town & Country, Theatre, Travel, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
World’s Work and the two style 
books, Ladies’ Home Journal Style 
Book and the Delineator Quar- 
terly. 

“We have no stated adv ertising 
appropriation. Close track is kept 
of the amount of business done 
from month to month and the ad- 
vertising is governed accordingly. 
The more business done in our 
brands, the more they are adver- 
tised. We have no special plan 
of campaign, generally speaking, 


A 





but are always looking for — 
ideas and using them for the best 
re sults when we find good ones. 

“When the ‘hard times’ came a 
couple of years ago, and business 
concerns everywhere began to re- 
trench and lop off expenses wher- 
ever they could, the question 
whether their advertising outlay 
should be materially cut down 
arose with Lord & Taylor, as it 
did with hundreds of other large 
advertisers. The caliber and the 
progressive, aggressive character 
of the management speedily evi- 
denced itself, however, in a deci- 
sion not to decrease, but to in- 
crease, the advertising. 

“Insiead of slowing down, the 
advertising department put on 
‘full steam ahead.’ Every dollar 
that could possibly be got for add- 
ing to the pulling power of the 
house’s publicity was placed where 
it would do the most good. The 
result more than justified the 
course taken. 

“The consequence was,” declares 
the concern’s advertising manager, 
“that the difference in ‘Onyx’ and 
‘Merode’ sales between our ban- 
ner year and the worst year in re- 
cent business history was practi- 
cally infinitesimal. Actually our 
falling off was less than three per 
cent. This was at a time when 
many wholesale establishments 
were suffering a loss of trade, not 
infrequently as much as 50 per 
cent. Is it any wonder that we 
are believers in advertising?” 

When the brand was first put 
upon the market and for some 
time after that, all “Onyx” hosiery 
was imported. A large proportion 
of the goods still come from 
abroad, Lord & Taylor being the 
importers of 25 per cent. of all the 
hosiery brought into the country. 
A good deal of high-class hose 
manufactured in America, how- 
ever, is now sold as “Onyx” anda 
large part of the total sales under 
the brand is made up of domestic 
goods. “Merode” underwear is an 
exclusively American product. As 
a result of its extensive advertis- 
ing it has made considerable prog- 
ress even in the conservative Lon- 
don market. It has been made a 
leading line at Selfridge’s big 
store, where it has been attrac- 























tively featured in window displays 
and otherwise. 

Persistent general advertising 
and good salesmanship have made 
these brands immensely valuable 
to the New York concern, which 
now proposes to “cash in” still 
further on the advertising and 
trade-mark value of the goods by 
getting better class retail dry 
goods merchants to go down into 


their own pockets and defray 
part of the cost of local adver- 
tising. 


“You would not expect to get 
much heat out of your furnace by 
filiing it with ice, nor can the 
dealer who refuses to advertise 
well-known brands expect better 
results,” say Lord & Taylor to the 
dry goods merchant. “Of what 
use is it to stock your shelves with 
goods of special value, and not tell 
the public about it?” 

Various expedients are used to 
bring the dealer to the advertis- 
ing point. One of these is a plan 
by which the wholesale house. in 
order to get the merchant started 
in advertising, sometimes helps to 
pay for the advertising. 

In their special campaign to lead 
the dealer by gentle and easy 
stages to advertise their hosiery 
and underwear, Lord & Taylor do 
not stop at merely helping out 
with the newspaper publicity plans. 
The concern has been using for 
several years in the New York 
City street cars a series of strik- 
ing car cards. To retailers in 
other cities desiring to take up 
street car campaigns, these cards 
or others like them are furnished 
free of charge in such quantities 
as may be desired, the dealer’s im- 
print being printed on each. 

“IT don’t know of a _ better 
‘clincher’ for magazine advertising 
than good street car advertising,” 
says Mr. Weinman. “If you are 
trying to reach women, they are 
especially effective. Women gen- 
erally take in everything that is to 
be seen in a street car anyway— 
first the men and women in the 
car, then the advertising signs. 
And if there has been any little 
change in a card or a design—it 
doesn’t make any difference how 
small—a woman will be pretty 
sure to notice it.” 
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The Gholee of Big Ne 


E talk quality for 
W\ THE LADIES’ 

WORLD because we 
believe in it—because our ad- 
vertisers talk to the people 
with money. 

There are several ways of 
proving that; but— 

Here is the latest proof we 
can offer you: 

A great movement is under 
way to endow the Lincoln 
Memorial University at Cum- 
ber'and Gap with one million 
dollars as a monument to the 
martyred President. 

This money has to be raised 
by popular subscription from 
people who have money — 
money to give away—money 
to spend. 

The Endowment Associa- 
tion which has this movement 
in charge had to select maga- 
zines of wide circulation and 
undoubted power in putting 
its appeal to the monied and 
patriotic people of thiscountry. 

The Endowment Associa- 
tion has among its members 
President Taft, Vice-President 
Sherman, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Elihu Root, George B. Cor- 
telyou, Henry Clews, Isaac 
Seligman, Charies E. Hughes, 
Cornelius K. Bliss, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, John Hays Hammond, 
Seth Low, Frank Vanderlipand 
other men of equal judgment. 

They wanted magazines 
with “quality circulation.” 

After long deliberation, they 
selected four—one of the four 
is THE LADIES’ WORLD. 

Need more be said? 


S. H. MOORE CO., Pub., New York 
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WELL-KNOWN ADVERTIS- 
ERS USING OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING. 


FAMOUS NATIONAL ADVERTISERS US- 
ING BILLBOARDS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY—SECTIONAL CAMPAIGNS 
GOING ON, 


The best method of learning the 
value of outdnor advertising is to 
cast a bird’s-eye glance over the 
United States, and see what is be- 
ing done. 

Some advertisers are blanket- 
ing the whole country—others are 
working sections, and some only 
certain states. Some are placing 
the business through dealers, 
others are using campaigns to fol- 
low salesmen over their routes. 

The following food products are 
using billboards generally or in 
sections of the country: 

Armour & Co., “Veribest”; Wingold 
Flour, Boston; Borden’s Milk, cities in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio; Blue Label Ketchup, Burn- 
ham’s Bouillons, general; Gold Medal 
Flour, general; Holbrook’s Sauce, cities 
in New York and Massachusetts; Ideal 
Cocoa, Boston; Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
Colorado; National Biscuit Co., general; 
Quaker Oats, general; Ceresota Flour, 
Maine and Middle Atlantic States; 
Worcestershire Sauce, New Jersey. 

The following clothing firms are 
advertising : 

American Lady Corset, general; Flors- 
heim Shoe, through dealers, general; 
Hood Rubbers, general; Munsing Un- 
derwear, general; Ralston Shoes, All 
America shoes and Queen Quality and 
Dorothy Dodd Shoes, general; Sely 
Shoe Company, Michigan; Lion Brand 
Shirts and Collars, cities in Arkansas, 
Michigan, Connecticut, Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. 

The following beverages are be- 
ing advertised: 

Anheuser-Busch Beer, general; Blank 
Cross Coffee, Middiewestern States; 
Feigenspan’s Beer, New York, New 
Jersey; Coco-Cola, all over South and 
West; Duffey’s Malt Whisky, general; 
Tetley’s Teas, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
pent § Moxie, general; Schlitz Beer, Col- 
orado. 


The following toilet products 
are being advertised: 
Baby’s Own Soap, Canada; Army and 


Navy Shoe Polish, New England; 
Amornilos- Water, general; Pearline, 
cities in South; Magic White Soap, 


cities in South; Mennen’s Toilet Pow- 
der, general in _U. S., Canada, and 
Cuba; Reckitt’s Blue, New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut; Gasene Soap, 
Oregon and Washington; Sunlight Soap, 





Canada; Proctor & Collier, 


: i Naphtha 
Soap, New Jersey; Proctor & Gamble 
Star Naptha Washing Powder. 
_ The following medical advertis- 
ing is being done: 

Blue Jay Corn Plasters, general; Cas. 


toria, New Jersey and general; Cardui, 


South; Dr. Miles, New Jersey; Ces. 
carets (posting, tacking, and distribut- 
ing), general; Warner’s Safe Cure, 


New Jersey. 

The following miscellaneous ad- 
vertising is being done: 

Barney & Berry, Skates, New Eng- 
land; Bureau of Navigation, general; 
Charter Oak Stoves, South; Dentyne 
Gum, painted signs, California; Dia. 
mond Tires, large cities, general; Edi- 
son Phonograph, eneral; Garland 
Stoves, South; Lux-Young Mattresses, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Texas; J.A V. Bird, roofing, general; 
Liquid Force Co., Middlewestern States; 
M. & K. T, Railway, Missouri and Illi: 
nois; National Lead Co., Colorado 
towns; Neverslip, in snow belt; U. S. 
Navy, selected cities, general; Wrig- 
ley’s Spearmint, general, except New 
England, New Jersey, Indiana. 

a 2 

BILLPOSTERS TO ADVERTISE 

THEIR MEDIUM. 


The Executive Board of the Associ- 
ated Billposters and Distributors of the 
United States and Canada, which held 
a meeting for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans and outlining a campaign 
of action in the interest of billboard 
publicity and decided to open a Pro- 
motion Bureau for the purpose of creat- 
ing new billboard accounts, propose to 
begin immediately an advertising cam- 
paign in all the prominent advertising 
trade publications. The first copy will 
be in the shape of a page ad inviting 
correspondence with writers on the sub- 
ject of advertising. From this adver- 
tising it is expected that a man capable 
of supervising the promotion depart- 
ment will be obtained. He will direct 
the publicity campaign shortly to begin. 
A series of pase ads will be used, show- 
ing why billboard publicity should be 
used by general advertisers; how it 
c:n be employed profitably; how it has 
been used successfully for years by 
miny of the largest advertisers in the 
world, etc. From time to time a list of 
the big billboard advertisers will be pub- 
lished. The following members of the 
Association compose the Executive 
Board: Geo. Snell, Columbus, O.; H. 
C. Walker, Detroit, Mich; E. L. 
Ruddy, Toronto, Canada; E. C. Don- 
nelly, Boston, and P. J. ‘McAliney, St. 


ouis. 





_ Coca-Cola has erected a 30-foot high 
sign in the shape of a glass of Coca- 
Cola, on one of the big Eastern base- 
ball fields. The work was done by the 
R. C. Maxwell Company, Trenton. 





Hand Knox & Co. have been. ap- 
pointed foreign representatives for the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, one of 
the best papers in the South, 
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Quality first; then 
price. That is the sequence to 
consider in your catalogue and 
booklet printing. 


You know the quality of our 
work. It is worth remembering 
that the price we charge for it is 
absolutely in line with the market. 


Our quotations will prove it. 


American Bank Note 


Company 
Broad and Beaver Sts., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Atlanta 


Pittsburg St. Louis San Francisco 
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NATIONAL MOVING. PIC- 
TURE CAMPAIGN FOR 
“20-MULE TEAM” 
3ORAX. 


—. 


ENTIRE COUNTRY WORKED AT A COST 


OF $150,000, ACCOMPANIED BY 
SOME NEWSPAPER DISPLAY—DEAL- 
ERS WORKED THROUGH CAMPAIGN. 





The phenomenal growth of the 
moving picture theatres through- 
out the country, in small towns 
the same as the large cities, has 
opened a very interesting new ad- 
vertising medium, by no means to 
be despised. The people who 
daily patronize these five and ten 
cent theatres are now reckoned by 
the million. 

One of the pioneers in this sort 
of advertising has been the Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Company, for 
its “20-Mule Team” product. A 
very extensive moving-picture ad- 
vertising campaign was finished 
on August Ist, with entirely satis- 
factory results. 

The main feature of the cam- 
paign was the use of moving pic- 
tures showing their product be- 
ing mined in “Death Valley,” Cal- 
ifornia, and transported through 
the desert by the famous “20-Mule 
Team,” and a new railroad which 
the company recently completed. 
The cost of six months’ cam- 
paign was $150,000 in round fig- 
ures, or about two and one-quar- 
ter cents per capita—which would 
be ruinous were it not for the un- 
usual selling power of the scheme. 

The Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany felt that it had something of 
human interest to tell the Amer- 
ican public, and adopted the very 
best means of doing so — ocular 
demonstration, accompanied by 
the dulcet tones of the best lec- 
turers obtainable. 

Detlev F. Tillisch, the adver- 
tising manager, and, by the way, a 
playwright of note, composed a 
delightful little comedy, the main 
theme of which centred about the 
use of borax in the household, 
with which to wind up the re- 
maining 500 feet in the 1500-foot 
roll of film. The cost of making 
these pictures was approximately 
one dollar per foot. Eleven re- 


productions of the film were made 
at a cost of about fifteen cents per 
foot, enabling twelve shows to be 
in Operation at once, 

The campaign was national in 
scope, San Francisco and New 
York, with intermediate cities be- 
ing thoroughly covered. Salesmen 
were sent into a city two or three 
weeks previous to the perform- 
ance, engaged the largest and best 
theatre obtainable for a week’s 
run, put up posters in the shop 
windows of druggists and grocers, 
bearing the following invitation, 
in type a foot high: 

“Take a Trip Through 
‘Death Valley’ at Our Ex- 
pense—Tickets Free. Come 
in and Ask For One—Be Our 
Guest—An Education in It- 
self. Children Not Admitted 
Without Parents,” 


and sold the retailer without 
troub!e. It should be noted that 





no mention of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company appeared in’ the 
poster, the supposition being that 
the druggists and grocers of that 
city were going to entertain the 
town free of charge. In fact, the 
very name of borax was not men- 
tioned until the lecturer signaled 
for the operator to go ahead. 
And from that time on to the 
end of the lecture borax was 
hinted at, intimated, insinuated, 
but never laid on thick. There 
was borax everywhere, in the 
mines, on the mule teams, in the 
freight cars, in the tones of the 
lecturer, but the borax was being 
mined by a wonderful process, 
shipped over a wonderful railroad 
amid wonderful sights and tales, 
until the listener went home with 








— 
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the conviction that borax was a 
most astounding product. And 
herein lies the secret of the suc- 
cess of this campaign—the enter- 
tainment was genuinely good. 
The speakers were the best that 
money could procure, the theatres 
the first in their cities, and the 
lecture itself was a liberal educa- 
tion in the wealth and greatness 
of the West. For instance, the 
pictures were taken from the rear 
platform of a moving train pass- 
ing through the famous Amargosa 
Canon, in “Death Valley,” in and 
about the big “Lila mine,” over 
Dry Soda Lake, and back to Lud- 
low, Cal. over a railroad 130 
miles in length, and costing over 
$3,000,000 to construct. 

Hundreds of free notices were 
given by the papers all along the 
route, describing the lecture in 
highly flattering terms, and urg- 
ing their readers to hear it. It is 
worthy of note that the New Or- 
leans Picayune and St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch each devoted a page 
in Sunday supplements to the lec- 
ture. However, it is only fair to 
add that display space was used in 
the local papers in some towns, 
virtually repeating the show-post- 
er. As many different schemes 
for creating interest as could be 
thought’ of were used. One of 
these features was the solicitation 
of prize essays after the first two 
or three performances. This, also, 
helped in the matter of securing 
press notices, as the essays were 
usually published, and caused the 
attendance at subsequent lectures 
to materially increase. 

“One of the most impressive 
points in the success of this cam- 
paign,” said Detlev F. Tillisch. 
“is the fact that the attendance 
consisted very largely of women, 
and women are the ones who buy 


borax. We barred children 
without parents particularly on 
this account, and the children 


brought the parents, who, after 
hearing the lecture, advertised it 
to their friends and neighbors. 
The closing performances were 
always larger than the first ones, 
which we believe is a genuine 
tribute to the pictures and lecture 
themselves. At the Lyric Theatre, 
in Cincinnati, we played twelve 
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performances, to something over 
24,000 people; in New York, 
where we made a longer stay, we 


played to 207,000 people. 


“From the advertising man’s 
standpoint, I presume that two 
and one-half cents per capita 
seems rather large. We thought 
so, at first, too, but when we saw 
how readily we could load up the 
retailer, and how quickly ‘repeat’ 
orders came in, we were more 
than satisfied. Our advertising 
brought the merchant into closer 
contact with our goods; the 
thought of borax was in his mind 
for some days after the lecture, 
people entering his store spoke of 
the lecture, all of which has 
helped enormously. Our business 
is so old and well established that 
we did not have to solicit new 
business. We merely wanted to 
stir up the old, and certainly we 
have done so. For the present 
we will discontinue the lectures 
and back up our campaign with 
some plans now brewing. How- 
ever, next January we will re- 
vive the moving-picture cam- 
paign, and cover what territory 
we were unable to reach _ this 
time.” 

—_———_+on 

The Hudson Tunnel Company, New 
York City,- is advertising on the car 
cards of its cars in a very interesting 
way, to further cement its relations with 


the public, which are very agreeable in 
contrast with other New York public 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN RAILROAD CO. 














service companies. Some _ interesting 
and able copy writing is done on these 
cards, an indirect reference being made 
in one card, as shown herewith, to the 
“public be damned” policy of other 
corporations, 
a 

J. Lawrence Bradlee has been added 
to the staff of the Woman’s World ad- 
vertising department. 


Nolley, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Nolley Advertising Agency, 
Baltimore office, died September 11th. 
He was closely associated with the work 
of the Nolley Agency and widely 
known, 7 


Marcellus J. 
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Wall Street Can Ebb and 


Flow in Its Fortunes 


the Trusts may restrict production, the city factories 
may close down to dispose of their surpluses, but 
there is less variation in the incomes of readers of 


THE TOLEDO 
WEEKLY BLADE 


than among any other class of people because the 
circulation is on the farms and in the small towns, 


The Land Where the Dollars Grow 


right out of the ground. You can see acres and acres 
of golden fields, you can see the golden fruit on the 
trees, the golden grain stored in barn and elevator. 
It’s the territory where 


THE TOLEDO 
WEEKLY BLADE 


goes; the people there have money. 
If you want direct results for every penny ex- 


pended, the columns of the TOLEDO WEEKLY 
BLADE will bring you in touch with buyers. 


Rate 50 cents per line flat 
Circulation Over 240,000 Weekly 





PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Managers of Advertising 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 























ROMANCE OF THE WEEKLY 





TH® ORIGINAL FORM OF POPULAR 
JOURNALISM—EARLY BECAME A 
POWERFUL FACTOR IN_ SECTIONS 
INACCESSIBLE TO DAILIES—TO-DAY 
IT IS MORE SUCCESSFUL THAN 
EVER IN SPITE OF CHANGED CON- 
DITIONS—BIG CIRCULATIONS AND 
PROSPEROUS READERS GIVE MODERN 
WEEKLIES UNIQUE ADVERTISING 
VALUE, 





By James Barrett Kirk. 

The story of the great weekly 
newspaper is plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with romance. This was 
really the original form of pop- 
ular journalism. The weekly had 
its beginning in the days when 
the American pioneer was com- 
pelled to make a long journey 
every week to the nearest post- 
office in order to obtain it; and 
through all the stages of its devel- 
opment it has maintained a re- 
markable grip on its constituency. 

Half a century ago, in fact, 
down to comparatively recent 
times, the territory of the daily 
was confined to its immediate lo- 
cality. There was no rural mail 
delivery, and no other practical 
way to extend its circulation out 
into the rural districts. Never- 
theless, the dentand of the Ameri- 
can farmer for information was 
just as strenuous then as it is 
to-day, and the efforts of the pub- 
lishers to supply this demand re- 
sulted in the publication of the 
weekly edition. 

There were strong papers in 
those days, because there were 
strong men behind them. Each 
section of the country had its 
dominant weekly newspaper—the 
one journal which was considered 
an absolute necessity by every- 
body in that section. The family 
that did not in some way man- 
age to read it was not considered 
well informed, the result being 
that frequently as many as five 
families subscribed for one copy 
and passed it around. Thus the 
number of subscriptions did not 
by any means equal the actual 
number of readers, which ex- 
ceeded by far the modern esti- 
mate of five readers to each copy. 

At this early period of weekly 
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journalism there were less than 
a dozen papers which really domi- 
nated the entire field. The Cin- 
cinnati Enguirer and _ Toledo 
Blade covered a very wide terri- 
tory. The Chicago Inter-Ocean 
circulated extensively through the 
Middle West. The St. Louis Globe- 
Demociat, St. Louis Republic and 
Kansas City Journal took care of 
the West and Southwest. The 
New York Tribune dominated the 
East. The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal and the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion covered the South. The Mem- 
phis Appeal, by the way, has a 
particularly interesting history. 
During the war it was published 
within the Confederate lines, the 
plant being carried on cars, or 
wagons, all through with the Con- 
federate army, and it was cap- 
tured in Macon, Ga., by the Fed- 
eral forces. 

Each of these papers was a 
power in its territory. Each had 
a strong individuality imparted by 
the man behind it. Such tower- 
ing figures of journalism as Mc- 
Cullough, Murat Halstead, Jo- 
seph Medill, Horace Greeley and 
Petroleum V. Nasby were in the 
saddle then, and their striking per- 
sonalities and fearless expressions 
wielded an influence that was re- 
markable. 

In character these great week- 
lies were a cross between a news- 
paper and a magazine. With the 
daily confined to its city and vi- 
cinity and the magazine only in 
embryo, the weekly undertook to 
supply the demand of the farmer 
for both news and _ literature— 
and it succeeded. It carried com- 
plete summaries of the events of 
the week, local, national and 
foreign. It contained stinging edi- 
torials by one of the greatest edi- 
tors of the day. It had serial 
stories, short stories, special ar- 
ticles, departments of every kind 
—household, fashion, agricultural, 
and all the rest. It left no sub- 
ject uncovered, and it got right 
next to the hearts of its readers. 

As a matter of fact, the great 
weekly newspaper in the course of 
its career has been a powerful fac- 
tor in educating the people up to 
a high standard of literature. It 
also stimulated and developed the 
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mail-order idea, and made _ pos- 
sible the great mail- order papers, 
with their enormous circulations. 
More than that, it pioneered the 
way for the modern magazine, 
while such a paper as the Satur- 
day Evening ‘Post is merely the 
original weekly idea carried to 
tle highest degree. 

An interesting phase of this sub- 
ject is that the great weekly edi- 
tions have always worked with 
the small papers published in dif- 
ferent localities. ‘They have never 
been in any sense competitors. 
The local paper would club with 
the big weekly of its territory, 
offer both at a reduced price, and 
thus enable its readers economic- 
ally to obtain the news of the 
world and the best literature as 
well as the local news. Many en- 
terprising local papers would 
make special efforts to obtain club 
subscribers, realizing that it was 
easier to obtain subscriptions in 
combinaticn with a big weekly 
than on their own footing. <A 
well-known journalist who twenty 
years ago helped conduct a local 
paper in a Western town of about 
5,000 inhabitants recently told the 
writer something about the way 
subscriptions were secured in 
those days. 

“It was my job to land them,” 
he said, “and the lack of facilities 
for reaching prospects made it a 
strenuous proposition. We clubbed 
with the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, which was then the leading 
weekly of that territory. The 
price of our paper was $1.00 a 
year, and of the Globe-Democrat 
$1.50 a year. We offered both to- 
gether for $2.00 a year, and the 
combination proved very attrac- 
tive to the people in our section. 
I used to secure subscriptions by 
riding horseback through the ter- 
ritory and making a_house-to- 
house canvass. So, as the country 
was not as thickly settled then as 
it is now, it meant some riding. I 
have ridden as high as forty miles 
a day in the performance of my 
duties, often in the stormiest kind 
of weather; but managed to get 
the subscribers. That clubbing ar- 
rangement brought two or three 
thousand subscriptions annually 
to our paper, and, of course, the 
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same number to the Globe-Demo- 
crat.” 

By making these clubbing ar- 
rangements with several hundred 
local papers in as many localities, 
the great weekly editions were 
enabled to secure big circulations 
without -maintaining large can- 
vassing organizations of their own, 

It is true that conditions 
throughout the country have 
changed greatly during the last 
twenty years. To-day rural free 
delivery and other modern im- 
provements make it comparatively 
easy for the daily to reach sec- 
tions before inaccessible. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, 
the weekly edition has never lost 
its old grip on a yast proportion 
of the rural population. it 4s 
even more successful to-day than 
ever before. Some cf these pub- 
lications have enormous circula- 
tions, which seem to be growing 
right along, and all the good ones 
are live wires in their respective 
sections, reaching a class of read- 
ers of immense value to the ad- 
vertiser. Among the most im- 
portant weekly editions in this 
country at the present time are 
the following: 


Toledo Blade. 

St. Paul Weekly Dispatch and 
Farmer. ' 

Kansas City Weekly Star. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Kansas City Weekly Journal. 

St. Louis Republic. 


Memphis Weekly Commercial 
Appeal. 

Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitu- 
tion. 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Chicago Weekly Inter-Ocean. 

San Francisco Weekly Exam- 
iner. 

Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Denver Post. 

Illinois Staats Zeitung. 

New York Staats Zeitung. 

Portland Oregonian. 


The field of the weekly is tre- 
mendous. According to statistics 
42,325,800 people live in the rural 
districts, which means that about 
50 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion is in the weekly field. And 
it must be borne in mind that 
the inhabitants of the rural sec- 

















tions are the best buyers in the 
whole country. If it were not for 
them the mail order proposition 
would ‘be a dead issue and ad- 
vertising would yield very meager 
returns, 

Along with the other changes, 
such as improved facilities of all 
kinds, has also come a change in 
the condition of the ruralite. 
Whereas in the early days af 
weekly journalism he was poor, 
he is now exceedingly prosperous 
if not actually wealthy. ‘o-day 
automobiles and piano-players are 
common in rural homes. 


A few years ago it would have 
sounded absurd to suggest that 
such expensive luxuries as auto- 
mobiles should be advertised in 
th: rural districts. Now there 
are several makes of machines be- 
ing thus advertised. Only re- 
cently Printers’ INK told the 
story of a campaign being con- 
ducted by the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company in which especial 
attention was given to reaching 
the rura! population. The ad- 
vertisements were all keyed, and 
when returns were checked up 
the percentage of sales was found 
to be high-r than had resulted 


from any other for:: of adver 
tising. 
This incident simply demon- 


strates the value of the weekly 
edition to practically all general 
advertisers. With its circulation 
of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, its strong hold on its 
readers, the prosperous and am 
bitious condition of these readers, 
and its great and still growing in- 
fluence, the weekly of to-day is a 
werthy successor of the powerful 
journal of half a century ago 
And regarded as an advertising 
medium, which is largely the 
measure of a paper's merit in 
these days, it must be admitted 


that all facts and figures are 
strongly in its favor. 
nr ee ee 
The resignation of P. L. a ae 4 
from the Chicago office of the 


Beckwith Special Agency, afforded an 
opportunity for securing the services 
of Euwin Cone as leading outside man. 
Mr. Cone is widely and favorably 
known. Mr. Henriquey is starting in 
business for himself, 
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The St. Louis Republic celebrated its 
centennial on July 12, 1908, and is now 
in its 102d year. It was established in 
a small room on the 12th of July, 1808, 
by Joseph Charless, and to-day its pos- 
sessions and conduct are in the hands 
of descendants of the men who gave 
their lives to the paper. During all 
this time it has appeared continuously 
as a weekly or a semi-weekly, and since 
1835 has published a daily edition, 

The Weekly Republic has been the 
political Bible and educator of the peo- 
ple ot Missouri, Southern Illinois, and 
the Southwest all the days of its ex- 
istence. There are instances where it 
has been taken by men still living for 
seventy-six years. any prominent 
men in its locality are said to have 
learned their alphabet from its columns. 

In the fall of 1890 a radical departure 
wis made by the a At that 
time, it was announced that the weekly 
ed.tion would be issued semi-weekly, and 
furnished to subscribers at $1.00 per 
year; further, that all advertisements 
irserted in the Tuesday issue of the 
Semi-Weekly Republic would be rein- 
serted in the Friday issue without ad- 
ditional cost. The success of this inno- 
vation produced many imitators. The 
increase in circulation and volume of 
advertising was wonderful, both the 
reader and advertiser quickly distin- 
guishing between stage-coach and rail- 
rcad service, 

The Republic was also a pioneer in 
printing a separate edition of its weekly 
publication for specific sections, as it 
does to-day—one for Illinois, one for 
Missouri, one for the Southwest, and 
another for miscellaneous States, 

To-day, at the age of 101 years, the 
Semi-Weekly Republic announces a paid 
circulation of 161,000 copies each issue, 
or 322,000 a week. In many Missouri 
counties it is said to have a larger cir- 
culation than the best local paper. Dur- 
ing the eight months of this year, the 
Semi-Weekly Republic carried 180,366 
lines of advertising, exceeding its con- 
temporary, the Semi-Weekly Globe-Dem- 
cerat by 81,846 lines, 

In an article preparea by Walter B. 
Stevens, for years a Washington cor- 
respondent, and later secretary of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, 
he had the following to say concerning 
this publication: “The Republic has 
been, from its beginning, for the set- 
tlement, for the town, for the city. It 
has sustained local government when 
correct. It has scourged wrong-doing 
in public officials, It has been con- 
sistently for good, morals. It is 100 
years old, pecause it deserved to -be.” 


a < 


The Homer W. Hedge Company an- 
nounces that in spite of the recent death 
of the president, Homer W. Hedge, the 
corporation will continue in business 
without cessation. W. P. Scott, vice- 
president, is now leading its affairs, 
and at a directors’ meeting to be held 
in the near future new officers will be 
elected. 
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THE SPLENDID ADVERTIS- 
ING POSTERS OF PARIS. 





HOW BUSINESS-LIKE POSTERS HAVE 
BEEN EVOLVED FROM THE POSTER 
“CRAZE’—THE DUFAYEL ORGANI- 
ZATION—HOW CHOCOLAT-MENIER 
USES POSTERS. 





By Harris Merton Lyon. 

Much has been said all over the 
world about the artistic posters 
of Paris; and, as we all know, 
around those blossomy years of 
1895 and 1896, the whole world 
bought Parisian posters. Collec- 
tions were formed; high prices 
paid for a product that was sim- 
ply meant to adorn a billboard; 


artists made reputations over- 
night; Mucha and Steinlen were 
on every one’s tongue. And, now 


—it is a shame to break the rosy 
dream—Paris has quit its folly, 
and come to look at the business 
side of poster-making. 

This does not mean that she 
has given up the unique, the 
startling, the beautiful, even. But 
she has learned to use printer’s 
ink at the expense of “art,” and 
now there are acres of her walls 
that present their proclamations 
in nothing but simple type. But 
it is better, perhaps, to let a man 
in the business speak. Here is 
what M. Juvin says. M. Juvin is 
at the head of the Dufayel pub- 
licity concern, the biggest concern 
of billposters in France. 

“Tt is only since 1888 that the 
Dufayel national billposting asso- 
ciation has been founded. Up to 
that time there were enterprises 
of the same nature, but they con- 
cerned themselves generally with 
the printing and distributing of 
plain handbills, and the poster, as 
we know it to-day, was still in its 
rudimentary stage. 

“When M. Dufayel came into 
the business he completely upset 
the old methods, but he did it, as 
you must do everything new in 


France, with sagacity and pa- 
tience. He was equipped with 
bold initiative, prudence, and 
enormous capital. From _ the 


first, by paying for a long-time 
contract, he secured the best post- 
er positions in Paris. Then, 
when the exposition came along, 
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in 1889, he secured its billboard 
advertising; and at the same time 
he took on the Buffalo Bill Wild 


West account. This latter went 
over Paris like wildfire, for Du- 
fayel put up announcements at 


least twenty-five yards square, di- 
mensions unheard of in that day, 
The profound sensation that this 
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PARIS DEPARTMENT STORE POSTER. 


created was the best kind of ad- 
vertising for the new firm. 
“His next move was to become 
concessionaire of the exclusive 
billboard rights of all the walls 
surrounding the property of the 
city of Paris, including temporary 
planking and all. Then he took 
the direction of all the former 
rival companies who had been in 
the field, and, having gained this 
control, he began the first ex- 
ploitation of publicity upon board- 
ed-up buildings undergoing a state 
of repair. This gave him an as- 
tounding advantage, as some of 
the shops which were being re- 
modeled were in the best quarters 
of Paris, quarters which never 
before had been shocked by the 
sight of a poster. Many of these 
board shelters he erected at his 
own expense, simply to get the 
advertising privileges on them. 
This sort of publicity, however, 
soon caught on to such a re- 
markable degree that it had to be 





























regulated. For instance: An old 
antiquary in a well-known quar- 
ter of the town, who, like most 
of his business brethren, closed 
up his shop and went away to the 
seashore during the months of 
July and August, was stupefied, 
upon returning suddenly about 
August 15th, to find his place of 
business completely hidden behind 
a grand palisade, covered with 
flaming works of art. He in- 
quired of his caretaker what had 
happened, but that worthy shook 
his head. All he knew was that, 
two days after the antiquary had 
left, some carpenters put in an 
appearance with a load of lumber, 
and said that they had “orders.” 
After them the billposters drove 
around. But, as nobody had at- 
tempted to get into the old man’s 
store, the caretaker had let them 
alone. It turned out that an un- 
scrupulous publicity agent had 
simply “swiped” the place tem- 
porarily. He was arrested and 
fined, and more billboard laws 
were passed. Thus the business 
grew. In 1808, ten years after 
he had begun, M. Dufayel founded 
the Syndicate of Middlemen, for 
the Posting and Distributing of 
Posters in France, practically con- 
trolling the entire business. 

“As for the future of billpost- 
ing here, don’t put me down as a 
prophet, but I believe that the 
size of the announcement has 
reached its largest practical limit. 
(Inasmuch as some of the posters 
now cover the side of a house, 
probably M. Juvin is right.) I 
believe, rather, that the lines of 
progress lie more in the direction 
of proper composition of the post- 
er, and more care as to its lo- 
cation.” 

The Chocolat-Menier people 
seem to agree with M. Juvin. 
Says M. Sabatier, their publicity 
agent for many years: “After a 
product like ours begins to be 
known, and its trade-mark is es- 
tablished, we regard thé billboard 
as the medium in France that 
gives us the best results. 

“Menier was the first house in 
France to break away from the 
group picture effect,- after the 
artistic poster rage. The qualities 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Billions of Dollars 
Country Dollars 
Products of the soil 
Ready to be spent 
Yours for the asking 
But how to ask 
That is the question 
Use the Local Weekly 
The only sure means 
It is sure. Controls 
Expenditures of its 
Readers 
There is no substitute 
The Local Weeklies 
af the Atlantic Coast 
Lists reach a million 
families 
You can have booklet 
about country adver- 
tising by sending. 
address to - 

ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 


134 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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I demand in a poster are: First: 
Extreme simplicity of the lines in 
a design, and, in consequence, the 
reduction of the number of per- 
sons in such a design to the mini- 
mum—even to one figure, if pos- 
sible. Second: The reduction of 
the text to one formula, cut like 
a diamond, and full of energy; or 
to make it even more radical, 
when a product is well known, 
simply print its name and nothing 
else. That is the way we finally 
arrived at our trade-mark, the 
little girl writing on the wall, 














Eviter les contrefagons. (Avoid 
imitations). The picture is inter- 
esting in itself. The little village 
girl is strikingly true to life, her 
pose is quite a living one. Near 
her side—an amusing detail—one 
of these enormous umbrellas so 
dear to the peasant heart. At 
her feet, a basket full of boxes of 
our chocolate, a piece of which 
she also holds in her hand. The 
only inscription is found beneath 
this picture: Chocolat Menier. 
It could not be simpler. The 
‘place you on your guard’ phrase 
about our imitators is absolutely 
necessary in France, where there 
are hordes of chocolate manufac- 
turers trying to make money off 
our reputation. 

“This is the ideal poster. Even 
if our name were left off it, 


people would know which brand 
it was advertising. But, as I said 
in the beginning, such simplicity 
can only be afforded after long 
and persistent advertising. 

“Nothing, in my mind, can be 
worse for a house than to be con- 
tinually changing the subject mat- 
ter of its poster. The poster can- 
not, by its very nature, expect to 
be windily explanatory or didac- 
tic. All it can hope to do is make 
a brief, vivid appeal to the casual 
passerby; and, therefore, the less 
effort the man in the street has to 
make in the way of association of 
ideas, the better the poster. 
Therefore, nowadays, in our only 
other advertising of this sort, 
either on the billboards or in the 
little placards we send around to 
the grocers, we print simply the 
two words: Chocolat Menier, in 
straight, plain type, on a plain, 
solid background, of either dark 
blue or black, leaving the white 
enamel letters to show up dis- 
tinctly. In this connection I want 
to call your attention again to the 
fact that the French are using 
fewer and fewer _ illustrated 
posters. 

“One reason, I think, is that the 
public soon tires of the enter- 
tainment to be found in one de- 
sign, and the advertiser must per- 
force continually change it in_or- 
der to continually interest. This 
has been the experience not only 
of myself, but of the house, and 
the house was founded in 1825, 
the trade-mark dating from 1816. 
We have tried all systems, and 
have been always in the van for 
anything new, so this is not sim- 
ply encrusted old age talking. We 
were the first to use boards along 
the railroad, and when later these 
boards were filled up, we created, 
at the same time James Gordon 
Bennett did, the signs out in the 
open fields.” 

M. Sabatier states, in conclu- 
sion, that his house has also used 
novelties such as lead pencils, etc., 
and that in some ways it was de- 
cidedly a profitable venture, but 
that in too numerous cases the 
trinkets got into the hands of peo- 
ple who cared nothing about the 
chocolate, and who could not pos- 
sibly become buyers of it. 
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What the Farmer WouldBuy~ 


What he has bought and what he is capable of buying is 
graphically told in the series of De Luxe Edition books 
now being issued by 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 


The books are built on a foundation of facts—facts ob- 
tained at first hand by personal visits and interviews with a 
number of our farmer subscribers in various agricultural 
territories. 

There are pictures of the interiors and exteriors of these 
Farm and Fireside homes—pictures of the barns, garages, 
horses, automobiles, tractors, etc. These facts, fresh from the 
farms where the record-break- 


ing crops of this year were - 


grown, are of vital importance 
to manufacturers of any ar- 
ticles intended for the use of 
teal red-blooded humans. 


Two books of the series are 
now ready—they’re yours for 
the asking. Fill in and send 
coupon, or just write, and we 
will promptly send these books 
and place your name on file to 
receive the others as issued. 

The latest Government re- 
ports indicate that the farmers 
will this year have more money to spend than ever before. 
They are now buying all kinds of luxuries they know of. 




















Interviewing a tarmer. 
Note his two automobiles 





The Advertiser who does not go after the Farmer this 
year—and go hard—is short-sighted in the extreme. 

The farmer has a greater average net income than any 
other self-supporting class in this country—about $500 per 
year more—and has more uninvested ready money. 

This I know from having been amongst them for some 
| weeks this summer. Aad FARM AND FIRESIDE goes twice 
’ each month to 450,000 of these farmers. 


G. HERBERT POTTER, Advertising Manager 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 
| Advertising Dept. Office 11 East 24th St., New York ud 


> FARM AND FIRESIDE, ' ‘ 
11 


E. 24TH Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—Please send, without cost to. me, the volumes of ‘Some 
of the Things 1909 Farmers Buy,” already issued, and ee my name 





on file to receive complimentary copies of other books of the series. 
PE «ca cov etaneeetd Mien seis cteeawacces ‘ 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 












































LIQUOR ADVERTISING - 
DISCUSSION, 





Liquor advertisements have been the 
cause of considerable contention re- 
cently. While at the last moment a 
victory was won in Alabama allowing 
liquor ads in publications, the ban was 
nevertheless placed upon every kind of 
sign and billboard advertising of liquor, 
and some strenuous efforts have been 
made to maintain the letter of this law. 

Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, has 
now further stirred up this subject by 
charging the Federal government, in a 
letter to Taft, with giving aid to pro- 
hibition law violators in Oklahoma by 
allowing liquor advertisements to be 
sent through the mails. The letter was 
accompanied by a petition signed by 
2,000 citizens, 

The entire subject of liquor adver- 
tising seems to be in an unsettled state 
at present pending the results of the 
drastic prohibition laws now being 
worked out in various states. The 
New York Journal takes the editorial 
osition, supported at present by articles 
o Dr. Parkhurst, that whiskey being 
the chief offender of temperance, the 
best way to secure that ideal would be 
to enforce prohibition against whiskey 
but allow light beers. A number of 
newspapers accept beer ads but decline 
whiskey ads at present, though there is 
a considerable number of newspapers 
even at present declining beer ads. The 
Literary Magazine even goes so far as 
to taboo all mention of liquor in its 
editorial matter. 

It is quite evident that within the 
next three or four years a more uni- 
form adjustment of liquor advertising 
will come to pass and the tendency 
seems now to be toward total exclusion. 


+0 


BARIGHT ON INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING. 





At a recent banquet of Canadian ad- 
vertising men George F. Baright, ad- 
vertising manager of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, delivered an excellent 
address on advertising as an educational 
factor in insurance. 

Mr. Baright described the advertising 
campaigns of the Prudential since 1895 
and stated positively that fourteen 
years of publicity in advertising had 
paid the Prudential handsomely. Mr. 
Baright claimed that the truth must be 
told in all advertising to make it success- 
ful and that it must also be continuous, 
He concluded with a most able tech- 
nical paper analyzing the excellent edu- 
cative work accomplished for life in- 
surance generally by every company 
which advertises well and continuously. 


———¢.9 


Fred J. Willock, recently of the 
Powers Engraving Company, and _ for 
fourteen years connected with the New 
York Times in its printing, art and 
editorial departments, has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager of the 
Housewife. 
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Nearly 125,000 of the 
most prosperous ranchers, 
stockmen and farmers in 


The Great 
Middle West 


READ 


The Inter Ocean 


and Farmer 
EVERY WEEK. 

Here is a class with money 
to gratify both their needs 
and wishes—a class well 
worth advertising to. 

Write us for full details, 
etc. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
New York Boston Chicago 





















Adverlising in 
the Dog Days 


August,1909 


Following continuous in- 
creases each month since 
the first of the year, 
The Chicago Record- 
Herald, during August, 
Nineteen Hundred and 








Nine, 
Gained 305 Columns 
in display advertising 


over last August, the 
total exceeding by far 
the amount published 
during any preceding 
August. 


Circulation and adver- 
tising books open to all 
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Chicago Record-Herald 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Plan and 
Copy Man 


We are an advertising 
avency—a service agency. 

We want to get in 
touch with a man who 
has a knowledge of the 
selling needs of big manu- 
facturers. A man who 
has learned through ac- 
tual experience only. He 
must be able to analyze 
the selling conditions of 
an advertiser, and he must 
be able to lay out a plan 
that will produce results. 

This is a big man’s job, 
and only a big man of 
broad experience in ad- 
vertising and selling di- 
rection can fill it. 

Do not tell us what you 
can do—we are only in- 
terested in what you have 
done, and are doing. 

There’s a fine chance 

here for the right man, 
but he must have a six 
foot, forty-four chest, 250 
pound experience. 
Tell us about yourself— 
your past and your pres- 
ent. Forget the future— 
we'll attend to that. 

All communications 
confidential, of course. 


The Ireland 
Advertising Agency 


925 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 





COLGATE’S ADVERTISING 
CRITICISM CONTEST. 


New York, Sept. 14, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ inx: 

It tickled me very much to read that 
roast of Williams and Colgate by J. 
George Frederick recently. But it 
tickled me still more to’ read the en. 
closed ad for Colgate’s in the very last 
issue of the Delineator. 

It looks very much as if Colgate 
was beginning to ‘“‘see things” and 


was trying to get an idea of what the 
public thinks about its advertising, 
Notice the touchy warning for adver- 
tising men to keep hands off in this con- 
test: “The advertising man’s viewpoint 
is just what we don’t want!” 

What a foul blow under the belt to 





WHICH IS THE BETTER “AD”? 


$750.00 for the Best Answers 
Pifty-vight Prine 
1 First Price of $100.00 10 Fourth Prizes of $18.00 
: . 2 or ench 
2 Second Prizes of 850.00 emch 1% Pith Prizes of $10.00 each 
& Third Prises of $23.00 each 25 Sixth Prive af $8.00 each 


te bat tare 











COLGATE CRITICISM CONTEST AD. 


tell the whole world from expensive 
back covers that an advertising man’s 
viewpoint is no gooa! 

We ordinary dubs in the advertising 
business will watch with breathless in- 
terest (!?!) what the “public” will reply 
to this invitation to criticise two kinds 
of advertising. We know full well that 
the public, when it “takes up its pen’ 
to criticize advertising, is like an audi- 
ence asked by a great orator how and 
where he had moved it. The very 
ad which sells it the most goods, the 
dear goosey public will vow is the worst 
id, just because it doesn’t like the way 
the artist tilts the girl’s nose in the 
picture! 

No, no, Colgate’s, you can’t get any- 
thing reliable from the dear, simple 
public that will help. Go back to the 
men who are making a lifetime study of 
the business, as you have studied soaps. 
Then you will really learn what is good 


adrertising. PDR 
. D. Rymers. 
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AINSLEE’S for October 


Everybody Likes a Good Story— 
So Everybody Reads Ainslee’s 


This is the age of story reading. It is for just that reason 
that “The Magazine That Entertains” is also the MAGAZINE 
THAT YIELDS THE BEST RESULTS FOR THE ADVERTISER. And 
AINSLEE’s for October is more entertaining—and, therefore, 
a better dollar-producer than ever. 

George Barr McCutcheon’s’ great “Graustark” tale, 
“Truston King,” reaches some of its most thrilling chapters 
in this issue. This is easily the greatest serial story now running 
in any magazine published in this or any other country, arid 
thousands of the best class of Americans—busy people as 
well as people of leisure—are absorbingly interested in it. 

Besides this third thrilling installment of “Truxton King,” 
October AINSLEE’s offers its readers a bunch of splendid short 
stories that are certain to add immensely to its prestige as 
the premier fiction publication of this country. A lot of 
“midnight oil” is sure to be burned by the collective story 
readers of the United States over AINSLEE’s during the next 
thirty days. 

One of the best of the short stories is “A Corner in 
Coupons,” by Charles Neville Buck. This tale is unusual, in 
that it has an advertising end. “The Whirlpool,” a complete 
novel, by Molly Elliott Seawell, is another star feature. Other 
crack stories appear over the names of Theodosia Garrison, 
Jane W. Guthrie, Steel Williams, Wolcott Beard, etc. 

Also, there are a lot of strong essays by well-known writers, 
poems, ete., and some mighty crisp theatrical stuff by “A First 
Nighter.”. To sum up, Ainslee’s for October is the sort of 
magazine that will be read from cover to cover—and that 
means that every advertiser wise enough to have got between 
those covers will get greater value for his money than he 
could have got anywhere else. 

Don’t you think you ought to get between the covers of the 
November issue of “The Magazine That Entertains?” 


TF a eeetncttattion 


; —. 
79 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


NOVEMBER ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE OCTOBER 2d 
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HAMPTON’S Gains 109% 


The September issue carried 109% more advertising 


than September of last year. That.is fine, but we 
are even more pleased at the great gains in circu- 
lation. 

Here are a few examples of the increase in sales of the August 
issue over sales of the July issue by one dealer in each of the fol- 
lowing towns: Names‘on request. 


Newsdealers Who Sold Four Copies or Less of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for 
March, 1909. 


Increase, : Increase, 
Ce SS | SSS ece eerie 746 Se ee URN sie tow os sews anew 172 
Grand Rapids, Mich............. 701 ENON IONS: Wisse snes 004 9305 181 
TS | SS ees ea Be RN, Ea 6.5.6.5 sin we oi e4b0 5505 161 
2 eer OR. ThE EE, BO ie 00:0 0:90:90 550 69:00 0 07 159 
Borimeed, BMo.........-csssoses 444 MMI, BR e s:6 4 5\0s 5:00 00060503506 156 
SS Se rer er errr RR OO Oe es 150 
Res ere errr re 315 eR ROIR. BEN, POn. . 6.0 heccctses 143 
ie ee ie ee Fe OO 139 
SN Sa eee ers ee Be a rere ree 130 
Warrentown, Mo........:...s00% 209 Anoka, BR ee ie 113 
Se ee ro a ee ee ere 98 
Newsdealers Who Sold Five to Eight Outs of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for 

arch, ‘ : 

Increase, ; Increase, 
aes Se ee eee A a |” Sa 
Greenwich, fe Gea ea GM WEED S36. Prowpenes, BR. Coss sswewvecas 50 
SS OO See ere ere a Se RO eee 50 
Provincetown, Mass...........0. 95 


Newsdealers Who Sold Nine to Fifteen Copies of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for 
March, 1909. 


Increase, Increase, 
I OER sy sess sn soe ben weee 180 a ee ee eee 80 
ONS NE Cane errr ee errr. 75 
ey NEN RUE Sos 0.0 9.0.0:0la ws S90 VGtley City, NN. Di. ence cesses 69 
Pe ENE EB oso <n oc a banca a6 Se: «PORTA. SIRI, ovo 5 ode ones 55 
cog ee 2 CeCe re 89 . 


Newsdealers Who Sold Nine to Fifteen Copies of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for 
March, 1909. 


Increase, Increase, 
SR NNO is kas oNa cer aauseae OE re ee 48 
PAE Ws WA..s ccs cnseees ee a. ee 48 
fo SS eres. 120 So Re SS Oe ee 46 
Re a epee rey fee: oe eee 44 


: = 
Newsdealers Who Sold Thirty-One Copies or More of HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 
for March, 1909, 





Increase, Increase. 
Rochester, N. Y S63 Jacksonville, Fi... .....se0seeer 82 
Spokane, Wash 100 CMOCOMINER. ADMIOS 6 sivscs -0ss00 ss 0% 78 
Louisvill AW 5 a6 bisa 100 ‘Winkie, GanaGA. ....o0scsascecs 48 
Houston, Texas 89 ES a Cee 47 


No Magazine List, this Fall, is 
complete without HAMPTON’S 


FP. W. THURNAU 








Western Adv, Mgr. 
1638 ‘Tribune Building 
Chicago 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Advertising Mgt. 

66 West 35th Street 
New York 
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wit and reason 








Flips and Flings from a Cynic 


“The sweet-tempered cynic is the balance on 
-Doctor Johnson 


the scales between 














‘lf, after reading the following 
ad, the safety razor advertisers 
don’t let out several notches of 
speed and clean up the last bit of 
business from the barbers, then 
they are a bunch of antiquated 

cab horses. 
The accompanying thrilling ad 
appeared in a general magazine: 
Secrets for all. 


The Barber’s ‘Guide. uae to ges 


put it over ’em in hotel and depot shops. raat 
hon ot the the te hours. 
rs become dis- 
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He is a strong man who can read 
it without shuddering. Every line 
is a thriller and sends Arctic shiv- 
ers, Of both the Cook and the 
Peary brands, coursing down the 
manliest spine. If there be any 
reader of Printers’ INK who, af- 
ter reading this, can still have 
courage enough left to walk past 
a barber shop or fail to purchase 
three or four more safety razors, 
sleeping with an assortment of 
them under his pillow for protec- 
tion at night, then his nerves must 
be made of Carrara marble. 
* * * 


You can’t keep them from it. A 
proverb is like sticky fly-paper to 
some advertisers. They will put 








THE EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES THE WORM 


Select it today 
If you care; 
No matter how long it may be 
Well lay it:away 
In a box, 
So your siyle no one else can see. 


THE LITTLE MILLINERY SHOP. 
So. Kentucky ave. 














_—___ 
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their feet in it and keep them put 
there, no matter what asininity is 
the result. 

Here is a particularly terrifying 


example from Atlantic City, N. J. 
It may be that the latest style in 
Atlantic City for millinery is in 
the shape of a worm—in fact, the 
ad leaves nothing else to be in- 
ferred. That hats should be in 
the shape of worms is, of course, 
by no means surprising; the really 
surprising thing lies in the new 
scheme of putting a hat (or is it 
the worm?) away in a box ‘ ‘so 
your style no one else can see.” 
This is millinerying carried for- 
ward to the Nth degree of pro- 
gressiveness. 
* * * 


A solemn moment has come in 
the affairs of advertising. One 
who has served advertising inter- 
ests longer and more faithfully 
than any other individual, in rain 
and shine, panic and prosperity, 
has now gone from us. We refer 
to the Cigar Store Indian. 

Brooklyn recently said good-bye 
to the last specimens of him and 
New York and Brooklyn newspa- 
pers have paid Jong tributes of re- 
spect to this perhaps the oldest 
and widest known figure in the 
advertising business. 

The Cigar Store Indian occu- 
pied the same relation to advertis- 
ing as the fourteenth century cop- 
per kettle hung in front of the 
copper shop. Between this primi- 
tive advertising scheme and mod- 
ern methods there is a distance 
quite as extensive as from here to 
the Pole. The Cigar Store Indian 
has done signal service to the ad- 
vertising business, and his passing 
to his happy hunting ground will 
be mourned everywhere. 


* * * 


Far more picturesque and ro- 
mantic than the  lightning-rod 
agent, in the days when farmers 
had neither automobiles nor so- 


phistication, were the color pill 
Take these pills, such 
solemnly announced, 


advertisers. 
advertisers 
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and if the flow is pink, then has- 
ten, O hasten, my brother, and 
swallow a box of pills every day, 
one before each eleventh breath 
you draw, ere it becomes too late, 
for the pink flow is the fatal evi- 
dence that you have an ingrowing 
cissibus in your kidneys which will 












Just Keep on taking Gin Pills 


ve reach and bladder—aot that their 











cut off your young life in the flow- 
er of its prime, unless you send 
for seven crates of Humanity’s 
Friend Pills, to-day! 

The accompanying ad shows the 
game is still going on, only the 
color is blue now, and the place is 
shifted to Canada. Long live the 


Dominion! 
* * * 


After an exhaustive search there 
has at last been found some one to 
whom Printers’ INK is of no 
value. This find is so remarkable 
and rare that Printers’ INK ex- 
ults in its discovery, and predicts 
that twenty years from now the 
example will fetch thousands of 
dollars in the open market, having 
by that time become in a class by 
itself, the envy of collectors at 
home and abroad. 

Tue Ceyton Pianters Tea Company. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The reason Printers’ Ink is not of 
value to us is that we only advertise the 
enclosed whenever we have any money 
to expend. This is our system. When 
we reach the position where we are go- 
ing to make frequent changes we intend 
to again subscribe to your valued edi- 
tion. 

Tue Ceyton PLanters TEA Co. 


What makes this rarity so ex- 
cessively valuable is that the ad- 
vertiser announces that he has a 
“system.” The advertising world 
has been patiently searching for a 
system for these many years. 


There is probably no advertiser in 
the world who can boast of such 
a remarkable “system.” The 
beauty of it is that it is so simple, 
Just advertise “the inclosed” when- 
ever you have money to expend, 
That is all there is to it. The en- 
tire advertising world bows in ad- 
miration before such amazing in- 
genuity. 
* * 

Advertising men traveling 
through various quarters of the 
world naturally cannot help ob- 
serving local advertising efforts, 
Frank Morrison, advertising man- 
ager of Success magazine, was re- 
cently in British Columbia and 
came across the accompanying 





TOMMY SING. 
Contracts For Work. 
Land scrubbed or any kind of 
work taken by contract at reason- 


able rates. 
KEREMEOS. 








rather enigmatical ad. What it 
means was a little beyond Mr. 
Morrison’s interpretative genius, 
and it is published here in the 
hope that some budding Edgar 
Allan Poe may ratiocinate hard 
enough to get behind its meaning. 
* * * 


At one of the many merry gath- 
erings of the advertising men at 
the club convention at Louisville 
recently, S. C. Dobbs, of Coca- 
Cola, and now president of the 
club organization, introduced A. E. 
McBee, president of the Street 
Railway Advertising Company, as 
a great orator. Mr. McBee’s ex- 
cellence as a speaker has been 
known to many people, but not 
extensively among advertising 
men. 

Mr. Dobbs has mighty good 
cause to know of the effectiveness 
of Mr. McBee’s oratory, though 
he refused to give details. “TI 
know that he is a good speaker,” 
said Mr. Dobbs, “because I was 
the audience when he made one 
of the best speeches of his career. 
I have immediate and individual 
knowledge of the power of that 
speech, because it cost me $100,- 
000.” 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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Advertising 
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NEW YORK 


44-60 EAST 230 STREET 


September 22, 1909. 


To American Manufacturers 

and Advertisers: - 

The selection of an advertising agency is 
not a mere detail of your advertising cam- 
paign. It is an important matter, and one 
that often means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

All that an advertising agency has to 
offer its clients is service. Service con- 
sists not only of the preparation of copy, but 
of the selection of mediums, of advice as to 
the size of advertisements and the frequency 
of insertions, and of co-operation with the 
advertiser's sales force. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company is prepared 
to give advertisers the best advertising 
agency service that can be found in the world. 

This is a big claim, but it is justified 
by facts. 

Many of our clients have been with us fif- 
teen or twenty years—some for thirty years. 

Just drop a line to the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company office nearest to you, and we 
will have a representative call and tell you 
more about the J.W.T. Service for advertisers. 


Very truly yours, 
J. WALTER THOMPSON CO., 


President. 
P. S. The psychological moment for advertising is here. With the tariff ques- 


tion settled and the country starting up the long and easy road to Big Prosperity, 
advertisers who put forth their best efforts now will reap the greatest benefits. 
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The Whole- In this _ issue, 


saler and jen concen 

Advertising tration upon the 
subject of wholesalers and adver- 
tising. A very suggestive story is 
told, that of a large and very 
modern wholesaler who has built 
up large sales through trade- 
marking and advertising two 
famous articles of quality. Next 
week will be incidentally men- 
tioned a story of jobbers so nar- 
row in their own interests that 
they would not give the co-opera- 
tion needed for direct circular- 
ization to increase sales. 

The Lord & Taylor kind of 
wholesalers are extremely rare; 
the suspicious and _ obstructive 
smaller wholesalers are so numer- 
ous that few lines of merchandise 
can acquire the distribution they 
deserve without bumping into 
their opposition. Many of these 
smaller wholesalers are _ loath 
to yield up their czardom for 
modern methods of mutuality. 
Like the time-honored dog in the 
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manger, he will neither eat of ad- 
vertising, nor allow any one else 
to eat of it. His object seems to 
be to hold manufacturers in some- 
thing like fear and trembling on 
the one hand, and on the other, 
feed the public through the dealer 
just what he wishes. 

So obstructive to modern busi- 
ness economy is the greater body 
of smaller jobbers that by their 
medizval methods they very fre- 
quently disorganize price mainte- 
nance completely. They watch 
for an advertised reputation, and 
fall upon it with their under- 
ground methods like ghouls. Two 
very large and widely advertised 
textile trade-marks have been suf- 
fering for years by the persistent 
efforts at price disorganization by 
the smaller jobbers, and one ad- 
vertiser has now finally yielded 
to early advisers, and placed his 
goods only through the large job- 
bers, who have developed business 
principle and intelligence enough 
to comprehend the value of adver- 
tising and of price maintenance. 

It is the duty of advertising men 


to make more effort to educate . 


the smaller jobbers, for their en- 
lightenment concerning advertising 
will greatly strengthen progressive 
business of all kinds. As a step 
in this direction Printers’ INK is 
taking the initiative by starting 
next week the first part of an ar- 
ticle by which, it is hoped, in a 
hardheaded business appeal on 
the basis of wider distribution for 


the wholesalers themselves, much, 


will be accomplished to show 
them some things they may be 
glad to learn. 








“Percentage Elsewhere in this 


Profit’’ issue is reported 

an interesting, 
Agency even if not alto- 
Service gether new 


scheme of agency service, whereby 
a campaign is launched at the ex- 
pense of the agency on a percent- 
age profit plan. 

Others have tried plans like this, 
and it has been generally supposed 
that the scheme had run its length 
and died its deserved death. It 
usually fails because it takes both 
manufacturer and advertising man 
working together in dead earnest 























to produce real results. It is not 
humanly possible to produce the 
best results from advertising along 
such lines. In such few cases 
where conditions favor a success 
of this kind, itis the manufacturer 
who loses always. Ralph Tilton 
once ran into an advertiser who 
proposed such a plan, and his 
quick mind saw where he could 
teach the advertiser a lesson, and 
he did. He made a foxy year’s 
contract, used some exchange 
space he controlled, and made so 
much money that the manufac- 
turer begged to be let off and had 
to pay handsomely before he was 
freed. 

The entire idea .is wrong in prin- 
ciple. People don’t hire account- 
ants to come in and take for pay 
whatever they can save in office 
cost; it is both unprofessional and 
unbusinesslike. 








Street-Cars— ~~ don’t some 
the Low Cost °f the manufac- 


turers who are 
Medium constantly be- 


moaning the fact that while they 
believe in advertising they can’t 
afford the “oceans of money” they 
say is required by either news- 
paper or magazine advertising— 
why don’t they use the street cars? 
For downright cheapness of me- 
dium as compared with the amount 
and character of publicity accom- 
plished by it, there is probably no 
rival for the street cars. Cases 
can be named where newspaper 
advertising was too costly for 
some commodities, short in their 
profit margins, and with special 
distributive conditions, which nev- 
ertheless made an excellent adver- 
tising showing at very modest 
cost when street cars were used. 
There are a number of advertising 
accounts to-day which started first 
in the street cars and gradually 
worked upto magazine magnitude 
from the foundation of trade in- 
crease secured through street-car 
advertising at very low cost. 
Whenever advertising men run 
across manufacturers so situated 
they should be broad enough, 
whatever form of medium they 
represent, to advocate the use of 
street cars. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that street car adver- 
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tising is good only for the adver- 
tising beginners—it merely proves 
the cheapness of the street cars 
for any advertising whatsoever, 
but especially where cheapness is 
a point. During the recent panic 
some other forms of more expen- 
sive advertising were dropped by 
some very large national adver- 
tisers and street-car campaigns 
substituted with such results that 
they have become a permanent 
part of the campaign. 

The imaginary | carpet campaign 
described in this i issue is named as 
a street-car campaign largely be- 
cause of cheapness of cost of street 
car advertising. For large manu- 
facurers of wide distribution but 
narrow margins of profit who 
must closely limit the possible ad- 
vertising expenditure per thousand 
of population, no sounder advice 
can be given than to urge them 
into the street cars. So cheap yet 
effective an advertising medium 
pushes out the last leg from under 
the manufacturer’s excuse not to 
advertise. 





List of All a INK 
as for years 

Advertising been in posses- 
Agents sion of probably 


Next Week _ the only carefully 
compiled list of advertising agencs 
in existence. It has been revised 
frequently and kept up to date, at 
considerable expense and effort, 
and sold at $5 to the many who 
have business need of such a list. 

However, it has been evident for 
a long time that such a list was 
very widely needed by many who 
have never bought it. Letters have 
been constantly received asking for 
the address of one or more agents, 
and requests have been received 
that the addresses of agents plac- 
ing business be published in the 
“Business Going Out” department. 

PrinTERS’ INK has decided, in 
consequence, to publish its valua- 
ble list of advertising agents in 
next week’s issue (September 29), 
so that everyone may have the use 
of it. In doing this Printers’ INK 
believes it is doing a great many 
people, and perhaps advertising in 
general, a valuable service. There- 
after, it will sell no more lists at 
$5, and will print an extra edition 
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of the issue containing the list, 
which will be on sale until ex- 
hausted at the regular price of 
5 cents. Printers’ INK hopes that 
this list may be used to the best 
advantage by a large number of 
its readers. It contains not only 
the agents recognized by the 
Quoin Club and the A. N. P. A, 
but all who call themselves agents 
and do business as such, however 
small or distantly located. The 
list is compiled geographically and 
alphabetically. PriNTERS’ INK 
makes this preliminary announce- 
ment so that everyone interested 
may be sure to secure copies. 


False Quota- Attention has be- 


fore this been 
tions From called to the ag- 


9 ° . 
Printers’ Ink gravating misuse 
of Printers’ INK quotations. Once 
in a while, deliberate and damag- 
ing falsehoods are circulated as 
quotations from Printers’ INK. 
Many of the enemies whom Print- 
ERS’ Ink is frequently surprised to 
find, have been made by false or 
misleading quotations. PrinTERS’ 
Ink finds it necessary to take 
drastic action against such an ob- 
vious injustice. 

The Trade Unionist, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is kind and sensible 
enough to write to PrinTErs’ INK, 
asking whether the following “quo- 
tation,” which it says has been 
“floating around in the labor 
press” for over a year, is genuine 
and authoritative. 

Best ADVERTISING MEDIUN. 
_ Printers’ Ink, the recognized author- 
ity on advertising all over the civilized 
world, after a thorough investigation 
on the subject says: “A labor paper 
is a far better advertising medium than 
an ordinary newspaper in comparison 
with circulation. A labor paper, for ex- 
ample, having 1,000 subscribers. is more 
valuable to the business man who ad- 


vertises in it than an ordinary paper 
with 6,000 subscribers.” 


Printers’ INK never said one 
word of the above obviously man- 
ufactured opinion. It is very evi- 
dent that some of the labor pa- 
pers have deliberately attempted 
to steal the reputation of Print- 
ERS’ Ink for their own use, and to 
mislead advertisers in a manner 
that leaves the way entirely open 
to criminal action against them. 
Printers’ Ink is now taking steps 
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to discover the miscreant who is 
responsible for this illegal action, 
and will prosecute to the limit 
when it has located the guilty party, 

Printers’ INK does not believe 
that a labor paper with a thou- 
sand subscribers is better than a 
newspaper with six thousand sub- 
scribers, and never can believe 
such a thing. The labor papers 
making such an absurd argument 
are doing nothing but harm to 
themselves, for advertising men 
have still some sense, and put their 
own value on papers of such caliber 
as would make such statements. 
The labor press is a splendid me- 
dium within limits, and with dis- 
crimination in their selection, they 
are undoubtedly worth using; but 
certainly such papers as could be 
so lawless as to deliberately fake 
an opinion of Printers’ INK to 
help them can never possess the 
influence necessary to make a 
good advertising medium. 








Advertising ‘he final proof of 
Men in advertising pros- 
perity is in the 

Demand  gemand for ad- 
vertising men. The unusual num- 
ber of advertising men seeking 
positions during the late strin- 


gency was evidence of conditions 
then. Similarly, the unusual de- 
mand for advertising men now be- 
ing felt is proof of rapidly im- 
proving business and many ag- 
gressive plans. 

Printers’ INK is accepted every- 
where as the natural exchange for 
advertising men and advertising 
employers to get together. Posi- 
tions worth as high as $8,000 and 
$10,000 have recently been referred 
to Printers’ INK to help fill, either 
through its advertising columns or 
otherwise. Unquestionably, big 
advertising plans are now being 
laid everywhere. 

Oe 

Fred Peel, official representative of 
the Associated Billposters of the United 
States and Canada, New York, has just 
issued the first comprehensive _price-list 
covering the billposting proposition that 
has ever come to our office. It sets 
forth in a very clear and concise man- 
ner the cost of displaying posters, so 
that an advertiser not familiar with 
that medium may see at a glance just 
what is costs to bill a city where the 
rate is 7c., 9c., 12c. or 16c. per sheet 
per month. 
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The Tri-Weekly 


Constitution 


The Great Southern “Farmer’s Daily” is constant com- 
pany in the richest farm homes the South affords. Three 
times each week 6,000 Rural Route Carriers deliver this 
paper into farm homes along their routes. It is read by edu- 
cated, thinking, prosperous farmers, who are up-to-date in 
every particular and want the news of the world three times 
each week. They have money to buy anything they need. 


The average circulation from January to August, 1909, was 
111,171. The circulation by states is as follows: 


Oe. CRE TIT Pare Benes) TPIGMCas 650 dhiewitees 3,055 
PRATIGOID: 6.0.4.0:0'6:0'6'0-010.50 203903 . ATKANSAS «0.6 60cce ess ati7 
South Carolina........ TO;506 Tennessee: 2.065660 sc 2,174 
North Carolina ...... O04 VISRIRIAD 6 bicisicvewe 1,093 
MiS5ISSIODI ......5.525> 8,842 Other States ........ 3,880 
NEI oss crests aloo 6,058 ——— 
LOUIBIADA. «0666 00 ssc 3,152 OMS va sida setecaies III,I71I 


Advertising rates 50 cents an agate line. Covers an entire 
week’s service of three insertions. 
It is the best mail-order and publicity 


medium in this country, and reaches people 
who will and who do buy advertised goods. 


On the following weeks, The Constitution guarantees 350,- 
000 copies each week at no increase in rates: 


October II, 1909...... 350,000 February 1, I9g10..... 350,000 
November 1, 1909....350,000 March 14, IgI0....... 350,000 
November 29, 1909...350,000 A’pril 11, I9I0........ 350,000 
January 17, 1910....+.. 960;000 May-2: 19090... 5.0004. 350,000 


You cannot possibly make a mistake in placing the Tri- 
Weekly Constitution on your list for business during the 
coming season. If you want detailed information, showing 
circulation by post-offices in states covered, it will be fur- 
nished you. 


The Atlanta Constitution 
JAMES R. HOLLIDAY, Adv. Mgr. 




















TISER, WAS CONVERT- 
ED TO CAR ADVER- 
TISING. 





PANIC SHOWED UP ITS EFFECTIVE- 
NESS—FOUR STORES IN NEW YORK 
NOW DO MILLION AND A QUARTER 
BUSINESS—$80,000 A YEAR SPENT 
ON NEWSPAPERS AND CAR ADVER- 
TISING. 





Five years ago, George W. 
Lofi, New York’s pioneer candy 
advertiser (who now has four 
stores) declared in Printers’ INK 
that he had no use for car adver- 
tising. He had tried car carts, he 
said, and had found they didn’t 
pay. He had been unable to trace 
direct results to them, and their 
use hadn’t increased the number 
of his patrons. 

Yet to-day Loft’s candy is ad- 
vertised every day in the year 
in the elevated railway and sub- 
way cars of the metropolis, and 
this candy merchant, who is one 
of the shrewdest buyers of adver- 
tising space in the business, will 
frankly tell you that car signs are 
a valued means of _ boosting 
his sales, and the fame of his 
product. 

Mr, Loft’s conversion to cars 
was due to the hard times. “When 
the panic came, I knew that 1908 
was going to be a hard year to 
beat,” says he, “but I determined 
to beat it. Candy being more or 
less of a luxury, it was naturally 
one of the things that a lot of 
people were going to try to get 
alonz without. 

“Some business men believe in 
cutting down their advertising 
during dull times. I don’t. That’s 
the very time to advertise more, 
in my opinion. And that’s the 
principle that I acted upon. I 
jumped my advertising appro- 
priation from about $55,000 to 
$80,000, and spent the increased 
amount chiefly in going into the 
cars and in expanding my news- 
paper space one-third. 

“The result was that we sold a 
good deal more candy during 1908 
than ever before—considerably 
more than a million dollars’ worth 
—and this year, spending prac- 
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tically the same amount for ad- 
vertising, we are going to go far 
beyond those figures. 

“The increase of our newspa- 
per space helped greatly in bring- 
ing this heavy. gain, but I am sat- 
isfied the use of the car cards was 
also responsible in a large way for 
the results. We wouldn’t have 
been able to beat out the hard 
times of 1908 as we did if we 
hadn’t gone into them. 

“One of the things that im- 
pressed me about car cards, and 
that led me to take them up again, 
was the use John Wanamaker 
made of them. I figured that if 
he found it profitable to use them, 
and to change the cards daily, 
they ought to pay me in adver- 
tising my special candy sales. 
This daily changing of the cards, 
as a matter of fact, brings them 
down almost to the same point as 
newspaper circulation. I know of 
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no better way to back up news- 
paper advertising. than through 
advertising in the cars.” 

Mr. Loft started in the candy 
business fourteen years. ago, with 
a cash capital of just $550. He 
began to advertise in a very small 
way in 1899. To-day, he has 
four thriving stores in lower 
Manhattan, and this year he will 
do a gross business of $1,250,000. 
He attributes his success almost 
entirely to advertising. 

“Advertise, and then give the 
people that which you advertise,” 
is his maxim. In plenty of cases, 
when the rush of demand has ex- 
hausted all the candy he has ad- 
vertised at a special price, he 
gives his customers something 
even better than he has promised. 
In fact, this is one of his favorite 
ways of advertising. He declares 
it has proved the means of making 














thousands of casual customers his 
permanent patrons. mm 

“The day of advertising some- 
thing especially good and then 
giving the public any old thing 
you happen to have on hand 
has gone by. I’ve always made it 
an absolute rule to keep faith with 
my customers. Often, when we 
have advertised as a ten-cent spe- 
cial for a certain day a candy that 
we sell at wholesale at several 
cents a pound more, we have had 
retail dealers back up their drays 
at the door, and buy as much as 
1,500 boxes at a time. Of course, 
it comes hard, at such times, to 
let the goods go, but, as we have 
advertised the goods at the price, 
we stick to our agreement. And, 
in the long run, we find this pol- 
icy pays. 

“The consumption of candy has 
increased enormously in New 
York in recent years, and I be- 
lieve that the Loft advertising 
has largely been responsible for 
the increase. Purity is our watch- 
word, and the demand nowadays 
is for a pure candy. We have 
pure-food regulations, _ stricter 
than those of the United States 
Government, and through our ad- 
vertising, the public has been ed- 
ucated up to the value of a pure- 
sugar candy. 

The smooth working and the 
eternal diligence of the organiza- 
tion back of the Loft business, 
due to the energy and brains of 
Mr. Loft as the fountain head, in 
a large degree explain its suc- 
cess. One plan which constantly 
spells results is the gathering at 
dinner every Saturday evening of 
the heads of the four stores and 
of the various departments to talk 
over with Mr. Loft the week’s 
business. If the sales of any par- 
ticular store for the week, or for 
any particular day, or even for 
any particular hour, are behind 
those of the same week, day or 
hour of the year before, the con- 
ference sets out to seek the rea- 
son, and supply the remedy. The 
success of this plan is demon- 
strated in the fact that the store 
manager under fire invariably 
makes record sales the week fol- 
lowing. Salesmanagers also inake 
notes daily of the little “straws” 
showing customers’ attitudes, 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


_Men who have seen New 
Bedford’s 25,000 _ population 
hop to 50,000, skip to 75,000 
and jump to 100,000 firmly 
believe that it will eventually 
leap to the position of the 
second largest city in the state. 
And why not? 

With a mile of fine cot- 
ton cloth manufactured 
each moment, a _ million of 
money put into circulation 
each week, and eight more 
mills building 
—was there ever 
such a period 
of prom- 
ise? 







_ The Evening Standard has 
increased just as the city has 
increased. It has always cov- 
ered the field and its sur- 
rounding sections—it does it 
today. 

Its morning associate, The 
Mercury, has a special client- 
age which is of great value 
to the advertiser. 

The circulation of the 
combination is now 19,290, 
85 per cent. of which goes 
direct to the homes. 

The price per agate line is 
8c flat, r.o.p.; full position 
4c., which includes special 
service from the advertising 
department — introducing, 
checking and care of clients’ 
business in the absence of a 
representative. 

Enter into the “City of 
Certainty’ and “Catch this 
Combination.” 


Further information sup- 
plied by 
E, V. ALLEY, 
Adv. Mgr. Standard and 
Mercury. 


NewBedford,Mass. 





The Memphis Weekly 
Commercial Appeal 


Back in the early days it 
was known as THE AP- 
PEAL. During the war 
it was carted from place 
to place by wagon or by 
train. It was captured 
at Macon, Ga., on one oc- 
casion by the Federal 
forces. Such men as 
Gen. Albert Pike, Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes 
and the lion hearted, fire 
eating, much beloved Col. 
Matt Gallaway have oc- 
cupied its editorial chair. 
It was founded in 1840 
and associated with the 
Commercial and the Av- 
alanche in 1894. It has 
grown and grown until 
last week its circulation 
was 


Over 95,000 Copies 


The Weekty CoMMERCIAL-APPEAL Cir- 
culates in the richest and most produc- 
tive agricultural section in the world. 
Eighty per cent of its circulation is in 
the rich valley region of Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee. 

It has for years carried a greater vol- 
ume and variety of advertising than any 
other Southern weekly. 

It is a better advertising medium to- 
day than it has ever been ledore. 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Business Going Out 




















Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago, 
are sending Western papers contracts 
for 10,000 lines for the Kabo Corset 
business. 


W. J. Morton. Jr., New York, is 
sending out renewals for Kaps Bros,— 
5,000 lines to papers in the West and 
Southwest. 





W. 3S. Kilmer, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
placing contracts on the Pacific Coast 
for Swamproot. 





J. Walter Thompson, New York, is 
asking New England papers for rates 
on three inches every issue for one 
year, 


L. A. Sandlass, Baltimore, is sending 
out additional business for Hunter Rye. 





E. P, Remington is sending out con- 
tracts amounting to 2,500 lines to 
Western papers for Hunyadi Janos, 


A five years’ contract for Adler’s 
Gloves has just been placed with the 
Tunnel Advertising Company for all 
the cars operated through the Hudson 
River tunnels. 





J... Walter Thompson, New York, is 
sending out additional copy in New 
England for Nugget Shoe Polish, 





_ J. W. Morton, Jr., New York, is _us- 
ing some newspaper space for the Wo- 
man’s Thome Companion, 





One hundred inches are being used 
in the West by Chas. H. Fuller, of Chi- 
cago, for the Kenosha Chemical Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis. 





Pacific Coast papers are receiving 
contracts for 208 inches for Sloan’s 
Liniment. 





J. Walter Thompson, New York, will 
shortly send out large copy to papers in 
a number of big cities for O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels. 





David Adler & Sons’ Clothing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., through the 
O. J. Koch Agency, of the same city, 
is using 7,000 and 5,000 lines in Pacific 
Coast and Western papers, respectively. 


—__- +0» 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Chas. H. Fuller Company is sending 
to dailies copy for C. Brooks and 
F. J. Kellogg, Marshall, Mich. They 
are using daily papers that have a mail- 
order rate for that kind of advertising. 





Nelson Chesman Company, Chicago, 
is sending out a four-column advertise- 
ment, one time, for the Big Horn 
Power Company, to sell stock. 
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Black Silk Stove Polish, Sterling, IIl., 
is making contracts for 200 inches 
through the Long-Critchfield Corpora- 
tion. 


Russell Miller Milling Company, Min- 
neapolis, is using dailies to give = 
licity to their “Occident” Flour. on- 
tracts call for 320 inches. Copy .is 
handled by Long-Critchfield Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 








Another flour account that will use | 


large space is the Royal Milling Com- 


pany manufacturers of Rex Flour. | 
ailies 


are given preference to other 
mediums. Lord & Thomas place this 
account, 


I. Lewis Cigar Company, makers of 
Cobbs, is giving daily papers, through 
the Middle West, 5,000 lines to adver- 
tise Cobbs. 


Mahin Agency. is renewing contracts 
for Gold Dust advertising in dailies. 
Is also making contracts for three 
pages in weeklies and monthlies. 








I. Blackburn Agency, Dayton, O., 
is making contracts for two inches a 
day for one year to advertise J. P. 
Davis Company, manufacturer of Whiz 
Soap. 


Lord & Thomas are sending out con- 
tracts for the advertising of Mary  T. 
Goldman, St. Paul. Seventy-five-line 
copy is used in Sunday issues. 








Kaufman Handy Company is continu- 
ing to send out orders for 200 inches 
for the Great Western Cereal Company. 
A large list of dailies will be used for 
this account. 





Gilbert Pub. Company, Chicago, is 
using page copy in farm papers. Gund- 
lach Agency is handling this account. 

—_——_+o+—_____ 


BOSTON NOTES. 
Charles Dorr has been popelated New 


England representative of the Christian 
Herald with offices at 6 Beacon street. 








The E. T. Burrowes Company, Port- 
land, Me., is using a list of general 
publications for the advertising of Bur- 
rowes’ Portable Billiard Tables. The 
advertising is placed by the Ironmonger 
Agency, of New York. 





The O'Sullivan Rubber Company, 
Lowell, Mass., has made an appropria- 
tion for metropolitan newspapers. The 
O’Sullivan Rubber Heels will be adver- 
tised extensively in New York dailies 
during the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., are placing large copy in a few 
general publications, Thé Cesiness is 
placed direct. 





W. W. Mansfield & Co., Portland, 
Me., are considering mediums for No- 
vember and December. They will use 
page copy in general magazines seeking 
mail orders for their high-grade jewelry. 
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From their sales rec- 
ords of the past year 
many manufacturers and 
distributors have learned 
valuable lessons. Most of 
them are selecting adver- 
tising mediums this year 
with care, caution and 
judgment born of trying 
experience. It means a 
great deal, therefore, that 
the 





has so far this year shown 
a gain of more than 60% 
in advertising patronage 
over the corresponding 
period last year. 


For nearly thirty years the SATUR- 
DAY GLOBE has been going steadily 
ahead. Its place in the home has be- 
come a fixture. Respect, esteem and 
confidence have been earned. 


Nearly one hundred and forty thou- 
sand homes of thrift, comfort and intel- 
ligence welcome it week after week. 


And those, too, in one of the most 
prosperous and responsive sections of 
the United States and the world, inte- 
rior New York, New England and ad- 
jacent states. 


We want to lay the facts and figures 
before you. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 





The Wyckoff Aitvestising Company 
is sending out orders to a large list of 
New England dailies and weeklies for 
Williams, Clark & Co., Lynn, Mass., 
manufacturers ot the LaFrance Shoe. 
Orders for 250 inches in the dailies and 
130 inches in the weeklies. Terirtory 
is being used where they have local 
representatives. 


Additional orders for the advertising 
of the Waldberg Brewing Company are 
being sent out by the E. J. Goulston 
Agency, 17 Milk street. 





fhe Vortex Vacuum Company is try- 
ing a campaign in several women’s pub- 
lications on their vacuum cleaners. 
Large space is being used and contracts 
are going out through the Cowen 
Agency. 


The Twentieth Century magazine 
which will issue its first number on 
September 28th, is asking for rates on 
the higher-grade publications, New sub- 
scribers are sought for a high-grade 
fearless New Thought magazine. 


Orders are going out from N. W. 
Ayer & Son for the advertising of a 
new seed house. Two-inch space is 
being used in the higher grade suburban 
publications. 


The Barrett Mfg. Company, 297 
Franklin street, is sending out orders 
to New England papers on the adver- 
tising of Carbonal. The business is 
placed by the A. W. Ericsson Agency. 


The Wadsworth-Howland Company 
has decided not to extend their list of 
mediums at present, although their cam- 
paign has been very successful. The 
business is handled by the Walton Ad- 
vertising and Printing Company, 














The E. Howard Watch Company is 
considering plans for some extra adver- 
tising to reach the holiday buyers. Mr. 
Dyer, of the Arnold & Dyer Agency, 
is handling the account. 

The Flex Mfg. Company is asking 
rates for half-page space in monthly 
magazines. L, S. Rothenberg, who is 
manager for the company, has a new 
pencil sharpener and a holder for sten- 
ographers’ note books which he is con- 
sidering a trial campaign on, 





Orders are going out from the Spaf- 
fora Agency on the advertising of the 
mexican Northern Railway Company. 
Small space is being used in New Eng- 
land dailies, 





The Dr. Solomon. Company, at 3 
Beacon street, is sending out good sized 
medical copy to dailies in the larger 
cities through New England, 





ST, LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 

The American University Society, St. 
Louis, is trying out a few magazines 
with fifteen-line display copy. rders 
for October and November are being 


sent out by H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. 
Louis office. 
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F. A. Gray Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders for 
the National College of Millinery, same 
city, to a list of standard magazines and 
—— women’s publications. Thirty- 
four-line display copy is being used. 


The Imperial Distilling Company, 
Kansas City, is using a big list of dai- 
lies, and weeklies of dailies, in the 
South and Central West for advertising 
mail-order whiskey. Orders for fifty- 
line display copy are going out through 
the Kansas City office of fi. W. Kastor 
& Sons to run till forbid. 


The Central Telephone & Electric 
Company, St. Louis, advertising tele- 
phones, are using agricultural papers 
published in the West and Central West. 


Orders for fourteen-line ad copy 
are being placed by Chas. H. Fuller 
Company’s St. Louis office. 

The Sunburst Spectacle Company, 


Kansas City, is advertising spectacles in 
a list of mail-order publications. One- 
inch copy is being used. The advertis- 
ing is being placed by the F. A. Gray 
Advertising Company. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is putting out orders in farm pa- 
pers in the Middle West for the Amer- 
ican Scale Company, same city, to run 
till forbid. Thirty- and fourteen-line 
display copy is being used. 


_ The W._H. Bull Medicine Company, 
St. Louis, is using two hundred-line dis- 
play copy in daily newspapers and week- 
ly editions of dailies in St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and Dallas. The business is being 
piaced through H. W. Kastor & Sons. 


The_Harris-Goar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is advertising watches 
on the mail-order plan, in standard mag- 
azines and mail-order publications. Or- 
ders for half-page copy in standard mag- 
azines for October are going out through 
the F. A. Gray Agency, Kansas City. 








The Business Training Institute, Kan- 
sas City, is trying out quarter-page copy 
in a few magazines for October. H. W. 
Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City office is 
placing the business. 





O. C. Gray, St. Louis, advertising 1!a- 
dies* hats, is using a list of mail-order 
papers. H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis 
office is putting out orders for October 
issues. eventy- and one-hundred-line 
display copy is being used. 


The Independent Distilling Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders 
through the F. A. Gray Advertising 
Company to a large list of whiskey me- 
diums. Ninety-eight and forty-nine-line 
display copy -is being used every other 
issue in weeklies of dailies till forbid. 


The F, A. Gray Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, is putting out copy and 
orders for the Stone Mercantile Com- 
pany, same city, in mail-order publica- 
tions and the weekly editions of dailies, 
to run every other week till: forbid. 
Fifty-line display. copy is beieg used to 
advertise their mail-order whiskey de- 
partment. 
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Farmers: 
Weekly 
Dispatch 


ST. PAUL -:- -- MINN. 


= 








Paid-in-advance circulation 


105,000 


@ A farm newspaper that carries the 
condensed news of the world into pros- 
perous farm homes in every corner of 
the Great Northwest. 


@ Its field is the wealthiest agricultural 
section of America. 


@ Advertising rate: 25 cents per line 
flat. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Publishers’ Representatives 
Brunswick Building Tribune Building 
New York Chicago 
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Trail Where the 
Big Dailies Stop 


Wey Seek the homes of the greater west, 
where agriculture and the natural re- 
sources of the country create new 

- money all the months of the year. 
—WE%. Place your advertisement before the 

“~~. prosperous people of the mining, oil 

e--- = and timber districts of the coast and 

' near-coast states. 


The 


American Weekly 
Treads the Trail Alone 


The largest, handsomest and best weekly newspaper in America, 
it reaches communities penetrated by no daily, and commands an 
influence never attained by the small country press. It is welcomed 
every week in over 60,000 homes, from the timber lands of 
Washington to the cow camps of Wyoming and Montana and 
from the oil fields of California to the mining districts and cattle 
ranges of the whole southwest. 


Se y' Ww Ake 
G4 





Advertising Rate 20 Cents a Line 








Seeing is Believing--Try it and See. Sample Copy Sent Anywhere 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 


of The San Francisco Examiner 


74 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 
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The advertisement designated as 
No. 1 was evidently liberally 
treated with an application of 
Caementium before it was sent to 
press—which accounts for the 
fact that it is all gummed up and 





stuck together. A demonstration 
of this kind is not necessary in 
order to convince the public of 
the adhesive power of the article 
advertised. The text could well 
do that, and Caementium would 
stick quite as well and quite as 
long if advertised by means of an 
ungummed illustration like No. 2. 











All this man needs is an 
Allcock’s Plaster and he 
will be all right again. 


Gives strength where needed 











This Allcock’s Plaster ad is ap- 
pearing in automobile publications, 
and is an excellent example of the 
right thing in the right place. The 
graphic little picture tells its story 
to every motorist, and cannot be 


CAMENTIUM‘) 


Sticks Everything but is not as ae 





overlooked, no matter in what 
company it may appear. Mark, 
too, the refreshing simplicity of 
the copy. “All this man needs is 
an Allcock’s Plaster, and he ‘will 
be all right again.” How much 
stronger than a mortise full of ex- 
travagant claims and wordy ex- 
planations ! 
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There is a. yery Jarge. amount 
of most excellent automobile ad- 
vertising done nowadays. Such 
being the case, it seems strange 
that any auto manufacturer shouid 
content himself with such-a queer 
little ad as that of the Acme, re- 
produced here. The ear itself 
shows to a disadvantage, the text 
is nothing but a jumble of thread- 
bate and. hackneyed claims, am 
the treatment of the entire adver- 
tisement is such that it is hard to 


1 
reac. 


‘ ok >” 
Old Opportunity has been 
knocking at’ people’s doors and 


dodging out of sight for a good 
many years, but the Business 
Men’s Associjaticn of Kansas City 


zgjGTASP the 
ForelockK! 


: | ‘HIS is your Opportunity. 

Grasp it mow. Send to- 

A) day for our descriptive book,’ ‘‘ Business Fore- 
iM sight”. It tells how you can become a bigger, 
beiter business man by learning the Laws of 
Business. No matter what your business, pro- 
fession or age is you should take our course and thoroughly 


Learn Business Law 
\ & hee? sce vm a. You will then be of greater 
\ value gate yer. You can not ony 
ul you can also say, 


oursc! 
. Twin" *—which is good, 
* ‘cant "—which is infinitely better. Our cou 
h, yet simple ve interesting —can 
be okea by the busiest of men 
| we E—With our book, 
Bur oresig 








has, at last, got a hold on his 
scalp lock,,and dragged him forth, 
where ail may see him. If the 
picture is authentic, one can hard- 
ly blame him for trying to’ keep 
out of sight. It seems as if, in- 
stead of being one of-these bright 
and beautiful opportunities we ure 
all’ looking for, this fellow must 
represent an opportunity of get- 
ting hit in the jaw with a brick 
or something equally unp‘easant. 


The White 
ghown here seems 
an atmosphere of 
walls, 


Bouse’ Coffee ad 
pervaded with 
gloom, deje¢- 
and _ clanking 


tion, — stone 
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chains. If the woman is- recon- 
ciled to her doom, she doesn't 
show it, and if she has to drink 
her coffee where she stands, the 
poor thing can hardly be expected 


THE GOOD HOUSEWIFE... 


makes rather a serious matter of i 
cut WHITE HOUSE "COFFEE Ts 
the knows Fe eh oy as 

should not paodey that o 
apaller quantity than of most coffees will 
brew a Ticious pot-tull, Poret is careful 
to exactness in using just the tight quantity 
(learned by experience) with which to sup- 
why the eas fequisite number of cups tor 


er and wi 





v » usi- 
formity and unsurpassed nabs 5 are always 
open to favorable comment ; and its peculiar 
and pape recog- 
nized) once it that where- 


towards thi 
po ey a wy tate wy 
have become cemented indisolubly. 
WHITE, HOUSE COFFEE is now 
sold by thousands of grocers, and no matter 
where one gmay be an = tasictent sequen for i 
ands any proces can 
procure it is cestaid to r it. 


You Can 
Rely On ‘On It 


1, Gnd 3 Jb. alr 4s] Jb air-tight hin 
cans zi v—whole, ground or 
pulverized. Never ‘sold in bulk, 
Buy a Can From Your 


Grocer Today 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., BOSTON & CHICAGO 
Principal Coffee Roasters 





to enjoy it. The cup of coffee, 
either at breakfast or at the close 
of a good dinner, marks, for most 
people, one of the most enjoyable 
moments of the entire day: Why 
make such a sad and lonely: af- 
fair- of it? 
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Mr. 
Would-be 
Publisher 


Relieve yourself of the 
“dead weight.” 


If you have a sub- 
scription list which 
you are carrying, 
merely to fulfil your 
obligations to your 
readers, sell it to us. 
We.are in the mar- 
ket for the lists of 
“near dead” period- 
icals. 


THE PROGRESS Co. 
Publishers of 
THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
AND OPPORTUNITY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Special Announcement 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY FARMERS AND 
DROVERS JOURNAL 


Established 1873 





ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 


Farm Magazine-Farmers 
and Drovers Journal 


WEEKLY CIRCULATION 45,000 PROVEN 


with the Thursday issue of their 
daily, commencing October 7th 
next. The advertising rate is 
15 cents a line flat. 
For further particulars please 
address 
THOMAS H. CHILD, Eastern Repre- 
sentative, Room 1111 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York (Telephone, 5568 Gramercy). 
Or B. W. Ruoaps, Western Repre- 
sentative, Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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27,000=155,000 











and discriminating good taste, is a high esti- 

mate for most general magazines. Not so with 
CASE AND COMMENT. Every reader is such 
aman. Wecan prove it, and also prove the 27,000 
circulation if you will give us the opportunity. If 
your proposition is for men and will stand analysis - 
by clever, critical but open-to-conviction men. with 
money, send copy to catch the October number. 


Our adult male reader of means, education, 


Forms close September 20. 














CASE AND COMMENT, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ess than one dollar. 


Classified advertisements in ‘“‘Printers’ Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
= cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 


Five per cent discount may 


No order accepted for 




















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ELECTROTYYES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 











Financial Advertising is being placed in 

CUBA AND JAMAICA 

for = American Security Contract 
Co., of Philadelphia by the 

BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OF HAVANA, CUBA 


New York Office: 66 Beaver Street, Room 801 
Gro. W. Dyer, Representative 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Ts Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 








THE Saturday Evening Post—greater results 
at lower cost. ‘Ihe Curtis Pub. Co., Phila. 





THE BLACK pay New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND A ase 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning-newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


The Bank Advertiser 


Has a national circulation to banks exclusive'y. 
C. E. Auracher, Publisher, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Write for rates. 














COIN CARRIERS 


GET THE CASH 


with the subscription orde ~. 
Also used with Want ad 
dept 1,000 any Printirg, 
$3.25 ; 5,000 any Printing, 
$10.00. Samples free. DE- 
TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
CO., 4 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich. 











COLLECTIONS 
OLLECTIONS of all kinds wanted. Special 
Attention Publishers’ accounts Will deliver 
publications and look afier renewals. E. I. 
WIGGINs», 119 Main, Houston, Texas. 














ENGRAVING 
K" TAB Aga rong neg CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette New York, makers of half-tone, 


color, line ys Rog Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll zive you better plates; quicker service 
and save you expressage. largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world@—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPI ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
ers’ Block, Cincinnati 0. 














FOR SALE 





DVERTISING NOVELTY. Humorous 
child’s book. 700,000 children in New York 
schools would be interested in book as a pe- 
mium on advertised merchandise. Addres;, 
Wm. B. Burrows, 266 West 77th St., New York. 


ForSale—Well established oe 
mig bureau. Located in the 


ress, Box 668, Omaha, Nebr 





west. 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED—REditor for farm journal. State 
experience and references. Address FARM 
JOURNAL, care of Printers’ Ink. 





AN TED—Classified Advertising Man, 

young, Metropolitan experience, must have 
education. Send full details first letter. Excei- 
lent opportunity. Address ‘‘ MANAGER,” 
914 Rodgers Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—For Adv. solici- 

tors, Ct., $20-$25; Ga., $40; IIl., $20; Pa. trade 
journa!, 335; For business manz agers, Ct , $50; 
Pa., $30. Editorial writer, republican, N.Y., $35: 
city ed., Okla , $35;N. Y Advg. copy and 
rate man, agency experience, Mass., $50. Alsotor 
reporters, desk men and linotvpe operators 
Booklet free FERNALD’S NEWSPAVER 


MEN'S EXCHANGE, Springheld, Mass. 





ANTED — HIGH-CLASS SPECIALTY 

>ALE>MEN (to seil our line of Advertising 
Pencils and Penholders. A golden opportunity 
for MEN WHv CAN SELL. Ask A. 5. 
B-ewster, Sales Manager, WOOD & CO., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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paceitens OPENING for an energetic, 
enterprising Assistant Editor, a fluent writer 
and a man who can deliver a ‘‘ Message to 
Garcia." Must have a gooi knowledge of art 
matters and of magazine make-up; have orignal 
ideas for high-class booklets, catalogs and other 
advertising literature, and be also an active, 
hustling business getter. A man with a knowl- 
edge of photographic matters preferred. ‘lo 
sich a man we can offer a fine position with a 
fuiure limited only by the extent of his ability to 
produce and to make good, ‘ GARCIA,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


wanted by large Canadian 
advertiser. Apply with par- 
ticulars to ‘‘ Box 105,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 























MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





WANTED-— Printers to send 25c for 50c book, 
“Points for Printers.” 40 pp. WM. L. 
BLOCHER, Dayton, Ohio. 

















PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. . 
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EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER MAN 
(resident Pacific Coast) wants management 
small daily (8,000 to 10,000), on Pacific Coast. 
Systemizer in every department. ‘ Box 31,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Byreau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 

trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 

Ave., New York City. 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 














PRINTING 





yee share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. (HE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, s. Y. 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK.— Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotypfe ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











POSITIONS WANTED 





youre (Mass.) man, 5 years experience in 
clothing, dept. store jewelry and agency 
adv., desires position. 60% gain in 4 months; 
16% in 8 months, are my business producing 
records, “RESULTS,” care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISEMENT WRITER, ambitious 

young man, desires to get practical 
experience. Powell graduate, willing to go 
anywhere. Address, A. C. FABIAN, East 
Gary, Indiana, 





ADVERTISING Specialist who has planned 
and conducted several seccessful publicity 
campaigns desires to devote either all or part«f 
his time to preparing copy for advertiser or 
agency. Address “ F. B.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Fikst CLASS DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING MAN OPEN FOR 
POSITION ON PACIFIC COAST. 
AGENCY OR STORE. Address, ‘‘Box 12,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN (20) with some knowledge 

of advertising, wishes position with firm 
where the ad. writing business can be 
learned. Best of reference as to ability 
and character. D. BRODSTEIN, Box 127, 
Asbury Park, N. J. . 














Service is the 
Basis of Business 


To supply a real or fan- 
cied need is the reason busi- 
ness is possible. Many men 
in business are not con- 
scious of this fact. But in 
last analysis it’s true. Jour- 
nalism—special or general 
—exists for the same rea- 
son. We want to serve those 
who feel that they are fitted 
to be publishers. We buy 
and sell publishing _ busi- 
nesses exclusively. Big ones 
and little ones, too. Per- 
haps we have something 
for you. Call, write or 
*phone. : , 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
263 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Horor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 














having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








No amount of moncy can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circulation; leading want ad. medium, 





Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Hest advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,551. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Keps., Tribune bldg. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers o ae Den- 


ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,4 

G3 ‘This absolute correctness of the sma cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Aug., 1909, sworn, 12,926. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7, 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 1,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,667. 
First 6 mon:hs, 1909, 17,080 copies da ly (sworn). 





New Haven, Union. oe 1908, 16,326; 
FE. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,547; for 1908, 6,739 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement turnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average tor 1908, 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. + + im 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. June dy 17,1742; Sun 
19,839 Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. ¢ hi Sp. A. 


GEORGIA 


La Payette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 





Chicago, Breeder's Gazette. weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for first 6 months, 1909, 77,721 
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Chicago, Dental Review, ae. Actual 
average tor 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097 


2.6. 9.4.4 


Chicago Examiner, average | 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
gz ‘The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
erceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

(@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 

UA the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
G ANT ican Newspaper Directory, who 
laa ae) will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 

fully controvert its accuracy. 


Joliet, //erald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911 . 
Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, * 183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. 





Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,617; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average July 
1909, 10,289. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. “All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Aug., 16,846 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. ! 
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Dubuque, 7imes-Yournal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1908, 12 664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Ave. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


: KANSAS 
ae ap News. Daily 1907, 4,470; 1908, 
4,835. . Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 
KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Hera/d. D av.,1908,7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7 1006. ¢ Cou, rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader, Average for 1908, evening, 
5,445, Sunday 6, 878. E. Katz. 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W. 1. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438, 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. “Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, d daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For Aug., 
1909, 80,895. 
The absolutecorrectness of ~ 
latest circulation rating accorde 
OUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest am amount Of week day ad. 


tik kk & 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. I.ar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


0.0.0. 0.0.1 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825. 
Average circulation for June, 18. 102,645. 
Gain over June, 1908, 17,027 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ens.re results to advertisers, No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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In Boston 


It's The Post 


AUGUST, 1909, Averages 


Boston Sunday Post 
248,303 


Gain of 13,686 Copies 
over August, 1908. 


Boston Daily Post 
291,315 


Gain of 25,082 Copies 
over August, 1908. 





Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 


Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 


for 1908, 18,232 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Average May, 1909, daily 
9,348, Sunday 10,205. Greatest net circulation 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald,daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Average for 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. 
1908, 19,886; Aug., 1909, 21,614 











INK. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. 


Daily average 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
July 15, 1909, 100,166. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


fACl-me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
44°) =6Western Wisconsin and Northern 


Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270, 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q©). In 1908 av-| O®© 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,419. 
Daily average circulation for 
Aug., 1909, evening only, 
70,416. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Aug., 1909, 72,083. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper 


Directory. It 
©o goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. © 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 53,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

‘GUAR The Sunday 7ribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
tor 1908, 1,096. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
Y 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@©),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 





8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 
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NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual ‘ed for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870 


Jersey City, Evening Yournal. Average for 
1906, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, EAvening Times. -1906, 18,237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter = Y07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Yournal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,980. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink —_ 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn, Daily 
average for year 1908, 62,286. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enguirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. my Fes for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94, 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending June 30, 1909, 5,089. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA,A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 7 months ending July 31, 1909, 10,623. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (O@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 200,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traae Fournal) Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,900. 


The World, Actual average, Morning, 346,- 
4%. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for rst hve months » 1909) 4d 4,827; May, 5,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abend, on. Largest German 
circuiation in state outside of New York City, 
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Schenectady, Garette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34, 067; Sunday, 40,951. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. — paper in city whicn 





has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical ontractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2, 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish, 
Actual average, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
Papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Aug., 1909, 
86,960 daily; Sunday, 102,710. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. Dy av.,'08, 15,000 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y. &Chicago’ 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955; Aug., 'o9, 31,183, E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 
Portland, Zhe Oregonian,(@@©) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest— more: circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. Aug. NET PAID circulation, daily, 
40,433, Sunday average, 60,276 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Aug., 1909, 19,099. E. Katz, Specia Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age July, 1909, 16,144. Largest paid 
circulation in| Harrisburg or no_ pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
Se =: 1909, 12,674. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 











Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and _ its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net AVERAGE FOR JULY 


242,942 


Copies a Day 


“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


PRINTERS’ 











Philadelphia, 7ke Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings resul's. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 6,614: 1908, 5,617 (OO). 


OOOODOVOQOQOOOO000000000000 


Only one agncultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Whe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


PHeeennane 


Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 

cranny vee Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it hasthe Gold Marks and is 

TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

a most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, 11,734. ‘hey cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15.844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 





York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 

















INK. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Hvening Times. Average ircula- 
tion, 1905, 18,185 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Ay erage 
for 1908, 20,210 (Q@). Sunday, 26,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 45, 373 aver- 
age 1908. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn, and R.I. Aver. 6 mos » 5,066, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, * seated Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUAR age for first six months, 1909, 
? daily (O©) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
Pam 14,951. 
( 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls, Sonth Dakota Farmer. Rest 
Mail Order Medium, The only weekly farm 
paper in the state. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 

December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa. 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,465; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. os. Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,837 Fed 
Montpelier paper examined d by the A. 


Rutland, Herald. “Average, +) oe Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 





St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; Aug., 1909, 
3,758. largest circulation, Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (O@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
AL combines with its Auz. '09, cir. of 
Ye “i 65,355 daily, 81,582 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 19c8, «ia... , 18,732. 
Sunday, 26,729. 


Tacoma, News. 
18,768. 


Average for year, 1908, 
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WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Aug, 
1909, daily, 6,227; semi-weekly, 1,800. 
Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 6,0 
Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 


for July, 1909, 40,907 (©). The great Home 
Paper of Wisconsin 





Milwaukee, 7he Journal, ev2., 

ind daily. Daily average for 

GUAR 12 mos., 68,869; for July, 1909, 

AN 60,808; daily gain over July, 1908, 

AAA 665,269. Over 50% of Milwaukee 

homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Carries largest amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A A. A 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 1909, 4,442; April, 4660. 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 

Actual weekly average for year 

ended June 30, 1909, 60,762. 

Larger circulation in Wisconsin 

than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row, W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
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WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; Aug., '08, 16,459; Aug.,’o9, 18,801; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr.. Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily July, 1909, 
41,475; weekly 1908, 27,426; July 1909, 24,633, 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,610. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 




















COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE &vening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. ¢ ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any cther paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand i, the West. 


HE Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Directory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
ecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
4 Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
#2 Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns © 


tate we ve eH 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Fe Kee He We WY 


MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
July, 1909, amounted to 169,176 


lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 23,132. 


Eizht cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 





HE Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at fuli price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI 
THe Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum, l&c. 
MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


One centa 











NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Journal \eads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be. 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORK 
TH E Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


‘THe Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS' INK, published weekly. The re. 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 
THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 31,183. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
tive times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
"THE Sioux Falls Datly Press carries 40% more 
advertising than any other South Dakota 
paper; 100% more of Want ads. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©0) Gold Mark Papers OO 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Conststution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 








Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia, C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


TLLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (O@®), Chicago, the 
grain trade's accepted medium for ““Want"’ ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 


Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,645 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 





Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 





Worcester L' Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (Q©). largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@©) Minneapolis, Minn. per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (QO). First in its 
Class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 





Century Magazine (Q@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods: Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 





Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 





The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. a 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, my literary. The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE. 





Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 





New York 7ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 





Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


The Oregonian, (Q@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (90) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


_ Norfolk Landmark (@®). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads ail other Seattle 


and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 90 th 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ¥ e = 
paper that deserves first consideration wh-n ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( and the Evens 
Mail. Circulation i ascee, rate. ee 





The Glove, ‘Toronto ( ), brought 67 li 
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MAX* persons who do not ‘now 
the 


NEW YORK 
CLIPPER 


have an idea that because it caters 
EXCLUSIVELY to the Theatrical 
Profession it is not a clean publica- 


on 
The CLIPPER prints no objection- 
able advertising. 

Drop a postal for a sample copy to 


The FranK Queen Publishing Co.,Ltd. 
NEW YORK 


Atsert J. Borie, General Manager. 








Y Bayere~Simon pure vere 1 
every one of the 6,100 subscribers 
of the Washington (Pa.) Record. 

Nowhere in the country is there a 
better wealth-prodacing, commodity- 
buying class as here. No idle men. 
Great coal, coke and manufacturing 
industries, rich agricultural district 
—prosperous, wealthy, citizens active 
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e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB 

Actual A 
Cireuiation 142,440 
Our biggest circulation 1s in the States of 
Iowa, Wi isconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub. 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c, 














THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














and retired. Rates on request. 














‘A Daily Newspaper for The Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 





New York Office: _ 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 
510 Orchestra Building. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication, 











PrinTers’ INK 
at $5 for three 
years’. sub- 
scription is the 
greatest prop- 
osition in the 
world for live 


advertisers. 

















750,000 a Week. $1.60 a Line 


Srrerphipionepocnrie nore 






For Advertisers 
W D. Boyce Co.,Ca1cago 


K§iippoe nx: 
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400,000 
Copies 
and Every 
Copy in 
the Hands 
of a New 


Yorker 


That is the New York 
City circulation of the 
Telephone Directory. 

But the real importance 
of the New York City 
Telephone Directory as 
an advertising medium is 
even greater than is indicated by its big circulation. 

1. It is the only medium which is an every day necessity 
to the New York public. 

2. It is the only medium which cannot be read at one sitting 
and then laid aside and forgotten. 

3. It is the only medium which is consulted by more than a 
million and a half people daily. 


THE NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Directory 


offers you a unique opportunity to reach the 
largest number of people at lowest possible cost. 


ADVERTISING IN IT PAYS 


Forms close October 9th for advertisements to appear in the Fall edition. 














For complete information and rates write or telephone to 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York Telephone Company 
26 Cortlandt Street Tel. 12000 Cortland 
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Copyright, 1902, by Pach Bros, 


James J. Hill’s 
Highways of Progress 


The biggest man in his intellectual grasp of all 
our captains of industfy is James J. Hill. He is 





recognized as the foremost practical economist among 











them—a man of strong grip on the great subject of 
American development. Out of his wide knowledge 
of the tasks upon which the future of the country 
and the people of the United States depend, Mr. Hill 
has written a series of articles of vital and compelling 
interest. They begin in the 


November issue of 


The World’s Work 











